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Editorial Notes 
on Joseph Szigeti 


AWHILE visiting with Joseph Szigeti 
one day last fall, our conversation turned 
to the violin works of Schubert. Szigeti’s 
comments on all music are always fas- 
cinating and elucidating, but his 
ments on Schubert were so absorbing to 


com- 


your editor that he requested the noted 
violinist write an article on the subject 
for the readers of this magazine. Numer- 
ous concert and recording engagements, 
which took the violinist to Europe shortly 
after our conversation, prevented him 
from putting his pen to paper. We hardly 
expected to receive that article until he 
returned in the summer to his home in 
California. To our surprise and gratifica- 
tion a recent letter from Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where Szigeti makes his home between 
concert engagements, contained the long 
which he had 


during his leisure moments. 


awaited article 


written 


No one who knows Szigeti'’s artistry 
needs to be told that he lives intimately 
with every work that he performs and 
spends long hours in perfecting his inter- 
pretations With intellect 


weighed in an 


him, and 


emotion are equitable 
balance in every composition that he pre- 
pares for his concert audiences. A pioneer 
in the music world, he has done as much as 
any living artist to awaken interest in 
neglected as well as modern works that 
he believes worthy of a serious artist's 
attention. 

For years, Szigeti has championed the 
cause of Busoni’s music and endeavored to 
no avail to record the composer's Violin 
Concerto and his Violin Sonatas, which he 
has often performed in public. Fortu- 
nately, for those of us who have awaited 
such recordings, he has at long last realized 
his wish and shortly his performance of 
the Violin Concerto, made this last fall, will 
be issued by Columbia and also his per- 
formance of the Second Violin Sonata. 


For his contribution to the Mozart bi- 
centennial, Szigeti is recording the complete 
violin sonatas. Before leaving for Europe, 
he made the two recently released with 
George Szell (Columbia ML-5005). 


arriving in Europe, he has 


Since 
recorded 13 
others with his accompanist, Horszowski. 
He has also recorded the Brahms’ violin 
sonatas, Op. 78 and Op. 108, and the six 
Bach 
the recording studio 


solo violin sonatas of Quite an 


accomplishment in 
in a period of six months, considering his 
many 


concert engagements. For many, 


the recording sessions would have been a 


major assignment apart trom any con- 
certs. 
Having long highly valued Szigeti's 


recordings of four Schubert violin works, 
we discover that his fine performances of 
two, which were made in the 78-rpm days, 
from the 
They are well worth acquiring 


have recently been deleted 


catalogue. 
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since the quality of the recording is quite 
satisfactory. music like this 
does not require hi-fi technique as intimacy 
is the prerequisite of 


Moreover, 


chamber works. 
Szigeti’s performance of the Grand Fan- 
tasia (Columbia 4338) with Joseph Levine 
ranks among the major contributions to 
It is 
backed by a program of encores of which 
only the Corelli Variations serieuse (‘‘La 
Folia’) is of major consequence. His 
performance of the Sonatina, Op. 137, 
No. 1, a much earlier recording made with 
Andor Foldes, (Columbia 4133) is a win- 
ning performance. 


Schubert's violin works on records. 


rhe backing here is 
an equally attractive performance of the 
Beethoven Sonuta, Op. 12, No. 1. His 
recording of the Sonata (Duo) in A minor, 
Op. 162, made at Prades in 1952 with 
Myra Hess (Columbia 4717), is another 
major contribution to the Schubert LP 
literature. Columbia will do well to re- 
release all three works on a single By 
disc in the near future. Perhaps the noted 
violinist’s recording of the Rondo Brilliant 
in B minor (Columbia 4642) could be 
added to an all Schubert reissue. Or, 
the violinist might be persuaded to record 
the other two sonatinas of Op. 137, in 
which case all three could be confined to 
a dise of their own 


Mozart This Month 
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MOZART: Piano Concertos No. 5 in D, 
K. 175; No. 23 in A, K. 488; Rondo 
in D, K. 382; Ingrid Haebler (piano) 


with Pro Musica Orchestra, Vienna, 


conducted by Paul Walter. Vox PL- 
9830, $4.98. 
AA STRIDENT recording and some 


rough-and-tumble orchestral work mitigate 


against the calm and flowing playing of 


Miss Haebler. As usual, the pianist’s tone 
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is sweet and pure and her phrases have J 

suitably graceful arch. As usual, ty 

Miss Haebler is in need of more emotiong 

color and greater expressive variety. 

word about the early D major concert 
this is Mozart's first effective CoMpositio; 
in this category and it is more lively tha; 
you might suspect. Astonishingly enougt 
it shows a complete grasp of the — rococp 
style and bears all the formal seeds from 
which sprang the orderly, cultivate; 
flowers of Mozart's garland of late cop. 
certos. C.J 
* 

MOZART: Concerto No. 12 in A,K. 414 
Concerto No. 13 in C, K. 415; Cor de 
Groot (piano) with Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Willem vai 
Otterloo. Epic LC-3214, $3.98. 


ACOR DE GROOT's latest records indi 
cate a growing artist. This new issue. 
indeed, seems his best one yet. With all 
the Mozart piano concerto recordings we 
have had during the past year, it seems 
odd that there have been so few worth 
close inspection. 
nevertheless, 


This is the situation 
and for that reason this 
disc is all the more rewarding. Both 
concertos are seldom heard, both are quite 
fine; particularly the lovely K. 414, a 
small jewel of great luster. De Groot 
plays these concertos with great rhythmic 
verve and with an exceptional variety of 
tonal hues. Ably assisted by van Otterlo 
and the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, the 
pianist makes each work move with ease 
and resolution. Except for an occasional 
lack of smoothness in the string tone, the 


recording is excellent. C.J.L 
ra 
MOZART: Divertimento No. 11 in D 


K. 251; A Musical Joke, K. 522 (‘The 
Village Musicians’’); Members of NBC 
Symphony Orchestra 
Fritz Reiner. 


$3.98. 


conducted | by 
RCA Victor LM-1952, 


ACOUPLINGS of works are sometimes 
incongruous to this reviewer and these two 
seem not too happily chosen mates. | 
am sure that The Musical Joke was in- 
tended as a piéce de occasion. It is a 
distortion of popular music “‘in an artistic 
way in order to suggest how a village band 
would do it naively,’’ as Eric Blom has 
said. Einstein’s comments on this work 
are worth quoting: “To create that satire 
on clumsy composing must have been an 
endless pleasure to him [Mozart], but at 
the same time a kind of self-mortification 
. .After Mozart 
system by the 
Musicalischer Spass, he sets it to rights 
again with the Kleine Nachtmusik."’ Not 
to have heard this work at least once is to 
have missed a masterful satire of its kind, 
but repetitions of it may not be favored 
Reiner plays it handsomely but I think 
he misses its humor; it is a bit too serious 
for comfort. The work should have been 
coupled with the conductor's 


that did violence to nature. 


disturbed the cosmic 


recent 


(Continued on page 144 
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The Violin Music of Schubert 


by Joseph Szigeti 


[* THIS YEAR of the Mozart bicentennial, a musician finds 
much to occupy his talents as well as his thoughts in music 
And 


et, my thoughts have been turning of late to another genius, 


{ that unparalleled genius who bequeathed us so much. 


franz Schubert, whose bicentennial will not come until 1997 
oo late for many of us to participate in it. Though Schubert 
tributed less to violin literature than did Mozart, today’s 
iolinists happily no longer underrate it. I say “today’s” 
ecause the 20th century has grown to know and love the violin 
nusic of Schubert as well as of Mozart. Strangely enough, the 
‘rue status of the violin works of both masters was not recognized 
juring the 19th century. 

It is this incredible parallelism, this similar lack of recognition 
o the not too distant past, that turned my thoughts to the 
As late as the 1880s, and even '90s, Mozart's 


and for that matter his piano concertos also 


Viennese composer. 
iolin concertos 
were regarded as outmoded. Even the 
geat violinist Joachim, be- 
ittled 


lopf’ (little pigtail), ‘though a most 


Joseph 


them as having a “kleinen 


harming one,’ he added, one can 


elieve with a smile. There were 


thers who undoubtedly had_ similar 
thoughts about those concertos, which 
day are a delight to audiences every- 


where. We no longer speak of their 


“a 


ack of sophistication or their ‘‘decep- 


tive simplicity,” instead we regard 
them as blessed expressions of genius, 
ind not as “‘period pieces.” 

There was a time when the violin 
sonatas of Bach, the keyboard sonatas 
f Scarlatti, and 


grossi of Handel, which today occupy 


even the concerti 
i definite place in our concert halls, 
suffered a neglect akin to Mozart's and 
Schubert's violin music. 

It would be interesting to do a little 
when and 


exploring and determine 


how certain masterpieces came into 
were 
take 


favorites 


their own long years after they 
written. Most music 
that 


listeners 
lor granted universal 
ilways were popular, unmindful of the fact that universal appro- 
bation often is not achieved until generations after a composer 
has departed this world. 

Schubert’s Op. 137 violin sonatas (usually termed sonatinas) 
have only come into their own in the past two or three decades. 
Formerly, they were regarded generally as works for beginners 
who, of course, could not do justice to them. How could people 
be made to realize that these little works were really masterpieces 
f their kind, deserving of a better fate? Surely, more than one 
knowing teacher, writhing at the slaughter of a novice, realized 
the futility of expecting anyone but a professional musician doing 
justice to them; and still, they used (and ‘‘abused’’) them in 
Not only these sonatinas but also Schubert's other 
works were hardly exploited by noted violinists as they deserved 
to be 


classrooms! 
Sarasate, Joachim and Ysaye were the shining exceptions 
in this neglect. 


As late as 1925, when Leopold Auer wrote his treatise on 
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The Author and his 


“Violin Master 


compositions. 


Works,” he omitted mention of Schubert's 
Of course, Auer was primarily concerned with 
concertos and their interpretation (and Schubert never wrote a 
violin concerto), but none the less Auer included some sonatas 
by early Italian composers and others by Beethoven, Handel 
and Franck. 

Back in 1928, I made bold to say in an article I wrote for the 
Schubert issue of Musical Courier that Schubert's sonatas, the 
beautiful A major (known as the Duo), the Fantasy in C major, 
and the brilliant B minor Rondo would rightfully come into their 
own, stating that “my experience both as a performer and a 
listener has convinced me that these works will soon take the 
high rank which they deserve in the concert hall.”’ 

I like to think that I, among others, helped alter the opinion 
that Schubert's violin music should not be regarded as “stylistic 
documents or historical curiosities,’’ as had been the case in the 
19th century and even in the opening 
decade of the 20th. I had my incentive 
from Kreisler and Thibaud, who were 
programming some of these works in 
public.* Whenever I have honestly 
believed neglected works or modern 
ones should be brought to the attention 
of concert audiences, I have pro- 
grammed them and even in the face 
of resistance tried to awaken audience 
interest. I truly that the 


artist who does not confine his music- 


believe 


making to giving the public what it 
wants, but instead gives the public an 
opportunity to hear neglected or 
modern masterpieces is doing no more 
than his duty. 

In the 19th century, the romanticist 
movement altered the complexion of 
musical 


performances of the great 


masters of former Mozart's 


music was played in a manner to stress 


times. 


a Dresden-china, rococo attitude with 
endless liberties taken with tempi and 
phrasing, which was alien to its style. 
Cocker Spaniel He was the cherubic composer, un- 
encumbered by passion, by depth. . 
Later day stylistic perceptions fortunately ruled this evaluation 
of Mozart's music out of court and, once stylistic understanding 
prevailed among the leading artists of the 20th century, the 
affirmation of Mozart's classical strength, his all-embracing 
“humanity,’’ the proud intellectual feats of his working-out 
sections became manifest. 

But Schubert; what about him? In the 19th century, though 
regarded as a romanticist, much of his music suffered a strange 
fate because it did not conform wholly to the pattern of the 
romanticists. Of course, much of it was performed but, one 
can believe, with more stress of sentimentality and pathos than 
we hear today. It was robbed of its strength 


derived from Schubert's classical formation. 


a strength that 
How strange that 
all through the 19th century, his violin music was regarded as 
*Need I remind readers of this magazine of the Kreisler- Rachmaninov recording 


of Schubert's Duo? Or the recording of the G minor Sonatina that Thibaud 
once made? 
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naive, best suited for performance by 
imateurs in the intimacy of the home 
It was Grieg with his pathos, Bruch with 
his effusive lyricism and Karl Goldmark 
with his sentimentality and surface glitter 
that pleased concert audiences ot those 
days Much could be said also of the 
misconceived interpretative style of Beet- 
hoven’s violin music during the 19th 
century, but that is another story 


The observance of the 100th anniversary 
of Schubert's death in 1928 probably did 
as much as any pioneering ol a Composer 
to awaken interest in all branches of his 
irt, but more especially his chamber 
music For the observance of that anni 
versary included the first large list of 
recordings of any composer's work in the 
history of the phonograph, with the 
issuance of chamber compositions the 
like of which had never been heard pre 
viously on records. Public response was 
vratifving, awakening demands for more 


chamber music on records 


Those familiar with the life of Schubert 
know that to write chamber music was 
in intimate need and a fultillment for 
him. “With the significant exception of 
his songs,’ says Alfred Einstein, “‘every 
thing Schubert wrote during his time at 
school [1808-1813] is designed for a spe 
cific purpose in music, to be played in the 
family circle at home, or, either on the 
piano or in the orchestra, tor the enjoy- 


Tile 


t of his fellow-pupils, or for pertorm 
Schubert had the in 
centive to write string quartets, especially 


his family circle, since his two elder 


ince in church 


for 
brothers, himself and his father formed a 
home quartet and played the works of 
Haydn, Mozart and Pleyel 


usually played the viola, his father the 


Franz 


cello, and his brothers the two violins 
Schubert 


preferred to play the viola in quartets, 


One can conjecture on why 


nstead of the violin which he learned to 


play in his earliest years. Perhaps, as 


Prof. J. A. Westrup has said, “he shared 
Bach's views that a viola-player was 
side the harmony \nd where else 


but “inside the harmony’ would a com 
poser like Schubert, with his God-given 
vift for harmonic felicities, feel more at 


home? 


Yet, Schubert also knew the poten- 
tialities of the violi Besides being a 
iolist, he was violinist as well as a 
pianist and singer To one who knows 
Schubert's violin music, it is ever a wonder 
that despite his position at the threshold 
of romanticism, he avoided the tempta- 
tions and blandishments of some of his 
contemporaries and followers—such as 
seductive vibrato and expressions of artful 
pathos as well gratuitous sentimen- 
tality No, the performer of quartets of 
Havdn and Mozart shunned such obvious 


strumental artifice 
It has alwa seemed to me that Schue 
ert understood the limitations of the violin 
better than most, that he possessed a 
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remarkable sense of fitness in his violin 
writing The fact that he avoided an 
Adagio or a Largo in his compositions for 
violin and piano may mean that he was 
aware that such slow tempi emphasize 
the variance between the percussive and 
the string instrument to the disadvantage 
of the former. It is noteworthy that his 
slow movements are either Andante or 
Andantino. He omits a slow movement 
in his G minor Sonata (sonatina), Op. 137, 
No. 3 altogether and substitutes a minuet 
between its two Allegro movements. The 
three sonatinas, Op. 137, and the A major 
Sonata, Op. 162 date trom his 20th and 
2ist years. Yet, as Prof. Westrup has 
said: “The technique of these four works 
serves to confirm the opinion that the 
young Schubert was anything but a child 
of nature.” The high quality of the 
plano part, as well as that of the violin, in 
the A major Sonata shows how much 
importance Schubert attached to both 
instruments This is a more ambitious 
work, somewhat more virtuoso than the 


earlier ones 


We have at 
certo Schubert 


when listening to his Fantasy, Op. 159 (for 


idea of the kind of a con- 


might have composed 


violin and piano), 
1827 For this 


homogeneous effort on Schubert's part, 


written in the vear 


Ss virtuoso music—a 


is one writer has said, “to find a more 
direct means for his particular expression 
than sonata movements provided."” More 
often referred to as the Duo in C major 

for duo it is, with equality ol power be- 
tween the two instruments—this work 
was written for the noted Czech violinist, 
Josef Slavik, who gave the first perform- 
ince at a recital in Vienna in January 1828 
Che critics were puzzled by this work, and 
one wrote that “It would be fair judgment 
to say that the popular composer has 
Slavik 
idmired the work and spoke highly of it, 


but it is doubtful that any other violinist 


frankly gone off the rails here.” 


of the time had a similar opinion of it 
The Fantasy is in seven interlinked sections 
which made it too long for audience 
concentration in the early 19th century 


The story today is a different one! 


\ violinist is hardly sufficiently ob- 
jective when listening to a work like this; 
he is too engrossed in its challenges, he is 
unaware of its “heavenly length,”’ hence 
he cannot know exactly an audience's real 
reaction For me, personally, the C 
major Fantasy remains one of the most 
fascinating and challenging of all Schu- 


bert’s violin and piano compositions. 


Schubert's instrumentation is another 
admirable feature of his violin and piano 
works. As I said (in my 1928 article 
we seldom find the violin in these com- 
positions “playing a melody over an 
if one may use the expression—inanimate 
chord accompaniment in the piano. <A 
theme is rather set in unison, or treated 


in canon between violin and piano. The 


bass does not merely supply a har mongreater p! 
basis; it moves melodically and is frgyanted te 
quently thematic, while the accompan§For com 
ment figure is allotted tothe inner voicesBadura-Sl 
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MOZART: Serenade No. 10 in B flfbnoce ¢ 
K. 361; 13 winds from L’Orchestre dhtch 6 
la Suisse Romande conducted by Ernes mpeti 
\nsermet. London LL-1274, $3.98 brough 


THE hus fa 
A THERE have been several performance hu sat 
, ‘ ° , he sam 

of the K. 361, and the bicentennial seasof * $@™ 


probably will bring forth another two o 


. : - |MOZAI 

three yet. Without exhaustive compariso K. 20 

on this or that fine point of interpretatior “Sup 

ry Ju 
it is not unreasonable to esteem Ansermet 

' ; ' . cond 

among the very finest to date. rere |s 35209 


a caressing quality to these Swiss winds 
and the conductor is content to let his od |MOZAI 
hands go their own way in matters @] K. 20 
phrasing. The tempi are flexible, with] (“Pa 
no suggestion of Viennese oom-pah-pah] Salzb 
\nd the sound is simply presence itsel] Bern! 
as clear and clean as an Alpine zephyr 3215, 


J.L 
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MOZART: Fantasia in C minor, K. 475.) in D 
Sonata No. 10 in C, K. 330; Sonak} cond 
No. 14 in C minor, K. 457; Rondo ina} DL-¢ 
minor, K. 511; Wilhelm  Backhaws 


(piano). London LL-1399, $3.98. AIF C 
Mozart 

ANO ONE, I imagine, will question the djecti 
authority of. Backhaus in the music ©}igm,y 
Mozart. But one may suggest that, lfyant jy 
all but A. 330, the German pianist doe agly ¢ 
not provide adequate rhythmic lift to make wot qu 
this recital soar. Your reviewer prele™[noe. 
sharper phraseological contours and ‘byrrje, 
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Good piano sound. 


preater plastic than 
For comparison hear the Gieseking and 
Radura-Skoda versions of the 


band Sonata No. 14.) 


Fantasia 
—C.J.L 
ry 
{OZART: Sonata in A, K. 331; Sonata 
in E flat, K. 282; Variations on Gluck's 
Unser Dummer Poebel Meint, K. 
Kathryn Deguire (Siena 
Estoteric ESP-3004, $5.95. 


455; 


pianoforte) ; 


AAS pointed out before in 
he Siena pianoforte is quite becoming to 


these pages, 


fozart’s Indeed, 


he Stein piano that Mozart so admired 


keyboard literature. 
ad for which he conceived many of his 
ster works bears in its sound a rather 
triking resemblance to the tone of the 
‘ena instrument. Esoteric’s unique piano 


rovides this dis- 


Miss Deguire, a native of Minne- 


disc with its single 
action. 
pta, missed the appropriate sparkle in 


he music she presents and her rhythm is 


mewhat sluggish. Furthermore, there 
sa regrettable absence of emotional color 
her playing. os 


* 

MOZART: Sonatas for Violin and Piano, 
No. 23 in D, K. 306 and No. 34 in A, 
K. 526; Brenton Langbein (violin) and 
Maureen Jones (piano) 
1173, $3.98. 


London LL 


ATHE pianist drops some notes and the 
olinist’s tone is not in the slightest lush, 
it there is an exceedingly close rapport 
etween them and an overall musicality 
hat handily outweighs the minor execu- 
ve liabilities. The engineers have been 
Recommended, but 
Most of the 
mpetitive duos are working their way 
Mozart 
hus far none of them has obliged us with 


J.L. 


nost cooperative. 
atch out for duplications. 
hrough 


the complete sonatas. 


he same coupling. 
. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 29 in A, 
K. 201; Symphony No. 41 in C, K. 551 
“Jupiter’’) ; 
conducted by Otto Klemperer 
35209, $4.98 or $3.48. 


Orchestra 
Angel 


Philharmonia 


MOZART: Symphony No. 28 in C, 
K. 200; Symphony No. 31 in D, K. 297 
“Paris’’); Camerata Academica des 
Salzburger Mozarteums conducted by 
Bernhard LC- 


3215, $3.98 


Paumgartner. Epic 


MOZART: Symphony No. 34 in C, 
K. 228; SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 3 
m D; Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Igor Markevitch 
DL-9810, $3.98 


Decca 


AIF Olympian is the approved word for 
Mozart's ‘Jupiter’, then Olympian is the 
djective to 
rmance. 


describe Klemperer’s per- 
It is lordly without being arro- 
tant in the outer movements, and arrest- 
igly expressive in the slow movement if 
ot quite as graciously detailed in its later 
The minuet is 
wurried and too stiffly paced—here Tos- 


ages as Toscanini’s. 
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canini has the truer feeling for this classical 
dance. Except for the minuet, Klemper- 
er’s performance is certainly one of the 
overall best to date on LP 
lenge to the recent Reiner 


a real chal- 


Klemperer’s concentrative control in 
the early A major Symphony is less persua- 
He misses 


the charm of play that Mozart made of 


sive than it is in the “Jupiter’’. 


an octave motive in the opening move- 
ment. While the work is stylistically per- 
formed it tends to be over-precise; hence 
it lacks the felicitous intimacy that dis- 
tinguishes Beecham’'s and Casals’ versions, 
of which the latter is preferred for repro 
duction. 

rhe recording in the “Jupiter” is tonally 
with clear woodwind definition 
The 


sound in the A major is generally good but 


realistic, 


and not too much reverberation. 


not quite as smoothly balanced. 


Paumgartner’s performance of the early 
C major Symphony (1773) is a delight, so 
graciously handled and so smoothly pro- 
have the affectionate 


duced. Here we 


approach, without the lingering over 
Neither 
conductor quite affirms the “heroic grace,”’ 
that Saint-Foix this work, but 


the intimacy of its content is best testified 


phrases in which Walter indulges. 
finds in 


in the reproductive qualities of this issue, 
which definitely supersedes all other per- 
formances. Again in the D major, Paum- 
gartner understands its stylistic individ- 
Aware that this was the first of 
Mozart’s symphonies “for grand orches- 


ualitv. 


tra’, he increases the size of his ensemble. 
Previously, we have had Beecham’s fine 
performance of this work, written for Paris 
audiences in 1778, in which Sir Thomas 
confirms the display purposes of the open- 
ing movement better than Paumgartner, 
but the latter is more affectionate in his 
treatment of the slow movement. Honors 
are about even, but the overall clarity of 
the Beecham is an itself. 
Che recording here is excellent but more 


attraction in 


intimate in character. 

The pairing of Markevitch’s fine per- 
formance of the C major, K. 338 with the 
work of Schubert 
strange, and yet the two symphonies 
happily contrast each other. Both per- 
formances are effectively conveyed by the 
alert and imaginative conductor. I par- 
ticularly like the rhythmic flexibility of 
the opening movement of the Mozart, and 
the delicacy of the playing in the Andante 
di molto. 


lesser seems rather 


Previously, the Beecham per- 
formance has been preferred, but Marke- 
vitch has the benefit of finer reproduction, 
which is not weighted down by excessive 
reverberation. Indeed, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic is represented in both these 
works by a beauty of tonal texture that is 
especially ear-gratifying. Markevitch adds 
a minuet (K. 409), which Mozart wrote 
later, omitted by Beecham. Einstein says 
that this minuet is one of the most pre- 
tentious that Mozart wrote, but Marke- 
vitch performs it adroitly, in a manner 


and lyric line. 


that almost belies Einstein's estimatio 
Of the several performances of the Schu- 


While 


restraint, 


bert work, this is the best to date. 
the work is one of classical 
Markevitch realizes the need for rhythmic 
flexibility and songful sensitivity Per 
haps the tempi of the first movement 
proper could have accented more the con 
brio marking but that in my estimation 
would have over-emphasized its hurdy- 


P.AR 


gurdy sequences. 
e 


MOZART: Symphony No. 35 in D, 
K. 385 (‘Haffner’); Symphony No. 36 
in C, K. 425 (“Linz”); Symphony No. 37 
in G, K. 444. Westminster WN- or 
SW N-18146, $4.98 or $3.98. Symphony 
No. 38 in D, K. 504 (“Prague”); Sym- 
phony No. 39 in E flat, K. 543. West- 

WN- or SWN-18116. — Erich 


Leinsdorf conducting the Philharmonic 


minster 


Symphony Orchestra of London. 


AWESTMINSTER Erich 
Leinsdorf to conduct all 41 symphonies of 


has engaged 


Mozart as its major contribution to the 
Here we have the 
first fruit of Leinsdorf's task and it augurs 


Mozart bicentennial. 
well for the future. In four of these sym- 
phonies, the conductor faces considerable 
from which he 


competition, emerges 


creditably. He is a knowing Mozart 
interpreter. ‘There is a vitality in his 
music-making that makes for sound ra- 
tionality and healthy objectivity. First 
and foremost a craftsman, he never leaves 
one with the impression that he is impos- 
ing his own ideas on those of the com- 
poser. Indeed, his assessment of the 
printed page is generally equitable, though 
some of his tempi may be open to debate 
Leinsdorf is, by nature, an energetic con- 
ductor, with an assured efficiency that 


Unlike 


allows nothing to sag or wilt. 


others who linger over melodic phrases or 


sentiment, he is forthright and decisive, 
with admirable feeling for rhythmic flow 
Conducting an orchestra 


of traditionally moderate size, he obtains 


his desired results with generally cleancut 


definition. 


In the “Haffner,” Leinsdorf adopts a 
salubrious approach which is, after all, 
quite in keeping with this symphony- 
serenade. Like Toscanini, he is energetic 
and somewhat rugged. Though he per- 
mits the Andante to sing, his treatment of 
the appoggiaturas as equal notes is not 
in keeping with classic tradition. Outside 
of Toscanini, who is not as well recorded, 
Leinsdorf has no serious competition as 
the recent Beecham issue (Columbia ML- 
5001) lacks the communicative power of 
In the 
“Linz,”’ the opening Adagio is on the fast 
side, but the Allegro spiritoso is well paced 
and played. The slow movement is well 
contrived, but here the late Fritz Busch 
was more gracious. 


the conductor’s pre-war version. 


Leinsdorf compares 
favorably with Reiner and he is wiser in 
his more just pacing of the finale. 








The G major Symphony, K. 444 is, for 
the most part, the work of Michael Haydn 
The Introduction, with its dynamic con- 
trasts and brooding melodies, is Mozart's 
main contribution. Since the work was 
included in the Koechel catalogue before 
its true authorship was known, it has long 
In three 
movements, it is not without its Mozartean 


been accepted as Mozart's own. 


characteristics though it is less imposing 
than Mozart's “Linz,” with which it was 
first presented in concert as a product ot 
the same hand. Five years ago, West- 
minster released a version of this work 
which was neither as well recorded nor as 
well paced Good sound prevails for 
these three works although there are some 


inconsistencies in woodwind balance 


The “Prague” is not too well repre- 


sented on LP. Again, Beecham’s remake 
is not as fine as his pre-war one. Leins- 


dorf’s evaluation of this score is more 


Mo- 


zartean than the Markevitch performance 


gratifying, and more stylistically 


recently reviewed rhe opening Adagio 
is justly appraised and so too is the suc- 
ceeding Allegro, which is not hastened. 
The Andante is rightfully flowing and the 


final Presto is deftly handled. 

The E flat Symphony is assuredly one 
of the best we have to date, and with its 
balanced sound it is a 


clear and well 


challenge to Reiner’s, Szell’s and von 


Karajan’s. Leinsdorf affirms the majestic 
qualities of its opening movement and the 
with its hint of 


P.H_R 


OPERA SPOTLIGHT 


v 


drama of its Andante, 


tragedy 


AUSTIN: (arr.): The 
Dennis Noble, 


Beggar's Opera; 
Norman Shelley (Mac- 


heath); Carmen Prietto, Molly Lawson 
Polly Peacham Martha Lipton, 
Olive Gregg (Lucy Lockit); Roderick 
Jones, Ivan Samson (Mr. Peacham); 


Marjorie Westbury (Mrs. Peacham); 
John Camburn, Ernest Jay (Lockit); 
William McAlpine, Ian Sadler (Filtch); 
Argo Chamber Ensemble; Wilfrid Perry 
Gott 


conductor 


I homas 
\ustin 


(repetiteur (harpsi- 


chord); Richard 
Douglas Cleverdon (dialogue director). 
Westminster OPW-1201, 2 discs, $9.96 
or $7.96 


ATHE Beggar's Opera, smash hit of 
the London season of 1728, is not only an 
English classic in itself, but a treasury of 
British folk and old time popular music 





Index to Vol. 20 
American Record Guide 
is now available 
50c 


The 


The American Record Guide 
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The book by Gay, librettist of 


Handel's Acis and Galatea, was written 


John 


around tunes well known at the time, and 
these were arranged with accompaniment 
for a small instrumental ensemble by the 
distinguished German musician, Dr. Pe- 
pusch, then The 
opera’s great modern success dates from 
1920, when 


new orchestrations and some new settings 


resident in London. 


Frederic Austin made fresh 
for the phenomnally 


ot Nigel 


Hammersmith. 


popular production 
Playfair at the Lyric Theatre, 
\ustin also took part in 
the performance, singing the role of 
Peacham. This recording is conducted by 
his son, and uses his arrangements. 

We in this country are inclined to treat 
such a work less seriously than is done in 
England. Our light singers are 
usually a cut or two below the standard 


of the Metropolitan. 


opera 


Over there it is not 
so. A good deal of the humor of such a 
work depends on the singers’ abilities to 
play it straight, and real voices are pro- 
If Dennis Noble, 
who sings Macheath, is somewhat past 


vided for the purpose. 


his vocal prime, he is still a more than 
Molly Lawson and 
Martha Lipton, as Polly and Lucy, have 
fresh, 


competent singer. 


sweet voices; the standards are 


good throughout the performance. the 
double cast of singers and actors allows 
for an effective reading of the dialogue. 
—P.L.M. 
+ 


GLINKA: Russlan and Ludmilla; Vera 
Firsova (Ludmilla), Nina Poprovskaya 
(Gorislava), Elena Korneyeva (Naina), 

Georgi Nelepp (Finn), Sergei Lemeshev 

(Bayan), Verbitskaya (Rat- 

Petrov (Russlan), Alexei 

(Farlaf), Vladimir Gavru- 

shov (Svetozar), Bolshoi Theatre Chorus 

and Orchestra, 


Evgenia 
mir), Ivan 


Krivchenia 


conducted by Kiril 
Kondrashin. Westminster OPW-1401, 
4 discs, $19.92, or $15.92. 


ARUSSLA NandLUD MILLA, of the well- 
known overture, was the second of Glinka’s 
twooperas. Though musically superior to A 
Life for the Czar, it was less successful at 
first, but it came to be acknowledged as 
the foundation stone of the great Russian 
school of the late 19th The 
libretto, founded on a Pushkin story, is 


century. 


no masterpiece, but Glinka provided 
plenty of first-rate music, and oppor- 
tunities for spectacular singing. The cast 


of this performance contains several of 
the best The 
favorite tenor, Lemeshev (who must by 
now be 


known Soviet singers. 
getting on in years) sings the 
relatively unimportant role of a minstrel, 
since the hero is a baritone, and the other 
popular tenor, Nelepp, is also relegated 
As is usual with Soviet 
productions the men show up better than 
the women. 


to second place. 


There are 
healthy bass voices, 


several good 
though much of the 
Firsova, the Ludmilla, 
has a thin and squeals 


singing is rough 
voice, and un- 
fortunately she is not sufficiently mistress 


of her art to overcome a negative im 
pression. The finale of the opera, in which 
she is called upon to do a good bit 9 
coloratura singing over the chorus, is no 
happily realized. Verbitskaya, a con 
tralto in the role of an Oriental prince 
is also guilty of some vocal untidiness 
One gets the impression that this is not 
a specially prepared performance, but 
sample of the regular repertoire, and that 
polished singing is no more the rule i 
Russia than elsewhere today. Certainly 
the standard of ensemble is better in our 
The 


good, certainly 


country. recording is reasonabh 


better than many from 
its source, yet hardly as even as it might 


be. P.L.M 
@ 


PLANQUETTE: Les Cloches de 
ville ; (Gaspard), Ernest 
Blanc (Le Marquis), Colette Riedinger 
(Serpolette), Jean Giraudeau 

André Balbon (Le 

Huguette Boulangeot 


Corne- 
Louis Musy 


(Greni- 
Bailli 
(Gertrude), Or- 


cheux), 


chestra and Chorus conducted by Pierre 
Dervaux. London International TW- 
91114/5, 2 discs, $9.96. 


ALES Cloches de Corneville is not only 
classic operetta in France, but it has beer 
immensely popular in America as Th 
Chimes of Normandy until relatively mod 
First given in Paris at the 
Folies Dramatiques, April 19, 1877, it was 
such a resounding success that 


ern times. 


it ran for 
New York 
was not slow in hearing it at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, on October 27, 1877. 
Robert Planquette (1848-1903) was the 
facile composer of twenty or more oper 


400 continuous performances. 


ettas, but none ever attained the popu: 
larity of Les Cloches de Corneville, which 
has had well over 2,000 performances i 
Paris alone. Les Cloches is a charming 
score—melodious, naive, graceful, wholly; 
representative of the best of its genre and 
of its period. The story, which involves 
ghosts in an ancient castle, a girl of un 
known parentage who turns out to bea 
marchioness, and rustic scenes in_ the 
Norman village of Corneville, has beer 
invested with music that requires style 

The singers, gathered for this first con- 
plete LP recording under the flexible beat 
of Pierre Dervaux, sing fluently and man- 
age the spoken lines, many of them in the 
Norman dialect, in expert fashion. Louis 
Musy, with a career of 36 years at the 
Opéra-Comique behind him, is effective 
as the crazy, old miser Gaspard, while 
Colette Riedinger and Huguette Bow: 
langeot are lively as Serpolette and Ger 
maine, bringing rather shrill, pungent 
voices but authentic style to their music 
The Jean from _ the 


Grand Opéra, sings his opening Barcarolle 


tenor, Giraudeau, 
most sweetly, while baritone Ernest Blant 
is throaty but commanding as the Mar 
quis, owner of the haunted chateau 
There are stage-effects, lively choruses 
and a bright sound that well becomes this 


charming operetta. M. deS 
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Italian Instrumental 
Music of the 17th and 18th 


Centuries 
7 


TORELLI: 12 Concerti Grossi, Op. 8; Louis Kauf 
man, George Ales (violins), Roger Albin (cello). 
Ruggero Gerlin (harpsichord), Oiseau-Lyre Or 
chestra Ensemble, Mr. Kaufman conducting. 
Oiseau-Lyre OL-50089-90, $9.96. 


ALBINONI: 12 Concerti a Cinque, Op. 9; Cesare 
Berrasesi (violin), Michele Visai and Fiorentino 
Milanesi Italian Baroque 
conducted by Vittorio Negri Bryks. 
193, 3 discs, $19.50. 


(oboes), Ensemble 


Vox DL 


ALBINONI: Adagio for Strings and Organ; Con 
erto a Cinque, Op. 5, No. 12; Concerto a Cinque 
in (¢ Concerto for Strings and Continuo in D; 
VIVALDI: Concerto a Cinque, for Oboe, Strings 
and Continuo; Concerto in E minor, for Bassoon, 
Strings and Continuo, F. VIII, No. 6; Instru 
mental Ensemble Sinfonia conducted by Jean 
Witold. Period SPL-723, $5.95. 


ALBINONI: Concerto for Obce and Orchestra, Op. 7° 
No. 3; Concerto a Cinque, Op. 5, No. 7; Concerto 
for Oboe and Orchestra, Op. 7, No. 6; Concerto 
for Oboe and Orchestra, Op. 7, No. 9; Concerto a 
Cinque, Op. 5, No. 1; Concerto for Oboe and Or 
hestra, Op. 7, No. 12; Pierre Pierlot (oboe); 
Oiseau-Lyre Orchestra Ensemble conducted by 


Louis Froment Oiseau-Lyre OL-50041, $4.98 


AFOR YEARS the Italian masters of the concerto 
gossi and solo concertos have been known by 
name, but few outside of Corelli, Vivaldi and 
Geminiani have been represented in the concert 
ial. Since the arrival of LP recordings, a dis- 
timinating public has become acquainted with 
\Ibinoni, Torelli, dall’ Abaco, Locatelli, Sammartini 
and others, though it may take some time before 
their works are current on symphony programs. 
These reflections are occasioned by the recordings 
{ Torelli, Albinoni and Vivaldi that lie before me 

35 concertos in all, and all dating from the early 
18th century. 


Giuseppi Torelli (1658-1708) was one of the 
great baroque composers for strings. His treat 
ment of the solo violin was both brilliant and 
diomati¢ The formula of the passages for con 
erlino (solo instruments) contrasting with the sec 
tions of the tutti (main body of the ensemble) 
worked out by Corelli and Torelli was one of the 
iappy tinds of baroque music and thousands of 
pieces were composed in this manner. Handel and 
Bach in the north were fascinated and much of 
their orchestral 


writing is derived these 


Italian predecessors and contemporaries. 


from 


Tomaso Albinoni (1671-1750), the dilettante 
eneto whom Bach admired (in fact he often used 
his bases for fugal variations), was less well known 
intl Remo Giazotta’s study appeared in 1945 
Albinoni called his works Concerti a Cinque but 
they fall into the concerto grosso pattern generally 
and are not radically different from those of his 
ontemporaries. These compositions have a simple 


grandeur which is surprisingly moving. The 
Adagio for Strings and Organ, to take an example, 


* hauntingly beautiful. Antonio Vivaldi (1680 


1743 too well known to need comment here. 
His Bassoon Concerto in E minor is a charming if 
hot remarkable work, while the D minor Concerto, 
which features the oboe, is characteristic of the 


style imitated by Bach. 


One the problems confronting present-day 
Musicians is how to present baroque music. Much 
has changed since the 18th century. All violins 
how h longer necks attached to them and, the 
tension of the strings being greater, a brighter tone 
color results. The role of the harpsichord was all 
important in these works and today numerous re 


Productions are available; even so, the instrument 
is by 


means generally employed and few of our 
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symphony orchestras give authentic performances 
of this music of a bygone age 
certainly not complete but, as 


Our knowledge is 
scholars dig deeper 
into the past, we are coming closer to an approxi 
mation of baroque performance practice. The 
Oiseau-Lyre and Period recordings are made with 
harpsichord but the Vox-Albinoni set lacks this 
most essential binding element. Yet, of existent 
recordings of Albinoni’s music, the Vox set is cer 
tainly one of the most satisfactory and a major 
contribution to the early 18th-century literature on 
LP. Its presentation is exceptionally attractive 
and the notes are both interesting and authentic. 


The Torelli concerti grossi are the same works 
previously recorded by violinists Barchet and Beh, 
the Pro Musica String Ensemble with Rolf Rein 
hardt conducting (Vox set DL-113, 3 discs). 
controversy on the relative merits of these two sets 


Some 


has resulted in what one might term a “‘tempest in 
a teapot.”” They both have their merits and attrac- 
There is considerable difference regarding 
tempi and general dynamics between these two 
ensembles. 


tions, 


Sometimes one misses the true baroque 
contrast of forte and piano and a few of the move 
ments seem rushed. Again the bowing will not 
meet with the approval of all, but one should be 
grateful for the fact that the concertos are recorded 
The main fault with the Oiseau-Lyre set seems to 
be an inconsistency in reproductive balance, while 
that of the Vox set is its wiry and strident tonal 
qualities, alien to early Italian music. Elsner's 
harpsichord in the latter set is far too self-effacing, 
while Gerlin's in the former is better played but 
not always as clearly evidenced in sound. Kaufman 
has generally the tonal luster and breadth of style 
essential to this music. Barchet and Beh, though 
better matched as a team than Kaufman and Ales, 
tend to have a Germanic style in their performances 


By and large, the musicians in all these sets 
seem dedicated to their task and some of the 
players turn in brilliant performances. In_ the 
single Oiseau-Lyre and Period discs one can criti 
cize the lack of the baroque contrast as mentioned 
above, also some of the bowing. The sound of the 
recording in these works is well contrived, the 
engineers having understood the acoustical prob 
lems of this type of music. 

It is well for performers of music of this period 
to work as closely as possible with authorities in 
18th-century practice. For instance, certain notes 
seem questionable in a number of the concertos 
under discussion and one wonders whether the 
standard old and modern editions were consulted. 
Frequently, one has to correct 18th-century mis 
prints. The problems of ornaments, which should 
have been analyzed for each work, seem a little 
haphazard. Obviously there are many ways to 
perform this music and one can become too pedan 
tic. At the same time, these compositions are 
subtler than some of the players perhaps realize. 
In spite of this, what strikes one above all is the 
gloriousness of the music. While some may ques 
tion the wisdom of putting all the works of an opus 
together from the listener's point of view, it is ex- 
tremely helpful and revealing to the student. For 
this reason, we must be grateful to Messrs. Kauf- 
man, Reinhardt and Bryks for their efforts in the 
cause of the 18th-century Italian school. The 
oboe and bassoon concertos, incidentally, give a 
pleasant variety as no doubt the composers them 
selves realized when interspersing them with works 
for strings. For those who are building collections 
of recordings to illustrate the history of music 
these releases will be most welcome. 

Carleton Sprague Smith 


SOME VOCALS 


Vv 


BACH, C.P.E.: Magnificat; Dorothea Siebert 
(soprano), Hilde Roessl-Majdan (Contralto), 
Waldemar Kmentt (tenor), Hans Braun (basso) 
and Akademie Choir, with Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Felix Prohaska. Bach 
Guild BG-552; $4.98. 


ATHIS is the old recording of the Magnificat 
brought down to two sides. Nothing has been tovt 
in the quality of the recording. The performance 
however, is hardly definitive. There is something 
headlong about the whole thing, from the fast and 
furious opening chorus to the not very spirited, 
though rapid, final fugue. Best of the soloists is 
Braun, who does quite well with his difficult aria 
Siebert is adequate, Kmentt both flexible and 
manly, Roessl-Majdan tonally pleasing but some 
how uninspired. I am sure the work can be made 
more rewarding than these forces have managed 
to make it. —P.L.M. 
a 


THE THREE RAVENS: Songs of the folk and 
minstrelsy out of Elizabethan England——The 
Three Ravens; The Cuckoo; How should I your 
true love know (Ophelia's Song, from Hamlet); 
Sweet nightingale; I will give my love an apple; 
The oak and the ash; Go from my window (lute 

King Henry; Coventry Carol; Barbara 

Allen; Heigh ho, the wind and the rain (Twelfth 

Night); Waly, Waly; Down in yon forest; Mat- 

thew, Mark and Luke and John; A Toye (attr. to 

Johnson; lute solo); The Tailor and the Mouse; 

Greensleeves; Alfred Deller (counter-tenor) and 

Desmond Dupre (guitar and lute). 

VRS-479, $4.98. 





solo); 


Vanguard 


ADELLER 
Elizabethan song in his now familiar elegant style, 
with clean, carefully produced tones and exemplary 
diction. This is not what we think of as the style 
of a folk singer, but since in the nature of things a 
folk song belongs to the man who sings it, who is to 
find fault with such an approach? Deller’s ad 
mirable control, his ability to swell and diminish 
his tones, his always thoughtful delivery, are all 
admirable attributes in themselves, though they do 
not vary much from song to song 


sings this good cross-section § of 


Though we may 
prefer not to listen through the whole program at 
one sitting, it is always a pleasure to hear such true 
and accurate singing, especially in songs as delight- 
ful as these are. 
by Mr 


Some are admirably accompanied 
Dupre; in others Mr. Deller sings alone 

-P.L.M. 
* 


MUSIQUE DU MOYEN-AGE A LA RENAIS- 
SANCE: Agniaus dous (XIII the cent.); Bele 
Doette (XIII the cent.); Saltarelle (XVth cent.); 
Chanscn d'amour atribuee a Beatrice de Die 
(XIIIth cent.) Motet profane, ‘‘Sovent me fait 

(XIIIth cent.); Rondeau de G. de 

Machaut (X1Vth cent.); Danse anglaise (X11Ith 

(XVIth cent.); Ce 

moys de May (Dufay); Le belle se siet (Dufay); 

Les desleaux ont la saison (Okeghem); Madrigal 

de Tromboncino (XVIth cent.); Der Ratten 

Schwanz (Carmen); Ensemble Monique Rollin: 

Mathilde Siderer (soprano), Pierre 

(recorders), Odette Geoffre (vielle), 

Rollin (lute). 

10’, $2.98. 


sous pirer™ 


cent.); Pavane anonyme 


Pauben 
Monique 
London International W-91116, 


AHERE is another group of musicological per 
formers who make music more or less in the manner 
of Safford Cape’s Pro Musica Antiqua. In a sense 
this is a more modest group than Cape's, for there 
are only four members, but in matters of style and 
approach it is rather less so. The singer has a very 
French voice, essentially sweet in quality but pene- 
trating and intense. She has good taste; if she 
seems somewhat aggressive I suspect this may be 
due to the recording setup. The singers in the 
Pro Musica Antiqua are members of the ensemble 
rather than soloists; this soprano is definitely out 
in front. One other criticism relates to the Trom 
boncino madrigal. The effect the Italian language 
has on her is only to make her diction less distinct. 
not to make her singing less French. But I do not 
mean to say the record lacks charm. The fact that 
it presents so varied a repertoire on a 10” disc may 
make it attractive to some who hesitate to invest 
in such quantities as other similar recordings offer 
There are program notes in French, which will 
certainly not help with the missionary work in this 
country, and there are no texts for the vocal 
numbers. —P.L.M. 
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“Sea Drift’ 


v 


Delius 


DELIUS: 


City; Sea 


Paris—The 
Drift; 
conducted by Sir 
Beecham with Bruce 
and the BBC Chorus in Sea 
Columbia ML-5079, $3.98 


Song of a Great 
Philharmonic 
Thomas 


(baritone 
Drift 


Roval 
Orchestra 


Boyce 


ACOLU MBIA has had the distinction of 
Delius’ 


Thomas 


otiering two ol works, 
ducted by Sir the 
favorable modern reproductive conditions 
These are The Mass of Life and Sea Drift. 
third that Sir Thomas 
has recorded the latter work and, because 


hinest con- 


under most 


This is the time 


of its finer reproduction, the latest per- 
Roy Hender- 
son brought much to the first one in vocal 
, but the 


formance is the best True, 


sensitivity this 
work dose not rely entirely upon the solo 
little boy 
that built their 
in a lonely part of the seashore and then 
observed the loss of the mother-bird). The 
lamentations of the father-bird are shared 
by the 


overall etfect of 


singer who portrays the (who 


watched two birds nest 


chorus 
than 


Bruce Boyce is far more 


sensitive John Brownlee was in the 


second recording, if not the true equal of 


Rov Henderson, and here the chorus is 
much better than ever before. As, for Sir 
Thomas, he has not lost his touch with 


this score, the which was drawn 


music ol 

deeply from its composer, and who among 

us knows the depth of Delius’ expression 
than Sir 


sympathetic to the 


better Thomas? To one un- 


sentiment of Walt 


Whitman's poem, the music of Delius 
may not appeal. But Delius, in my esti- 
mation, has made the finest setting of 


Whitman poem extant in this score. Sea 
Drift has an intensity of intimacy that fits 
ideally particularly an un- 
interrupted one such as 
hall, S 


as it 


for recording, 
LP permits. In 
the concert ea Drift somehow does 


not succeed should. For those who 


idmire it find its drama disturbed by the 


restless and unfriendly ones in the audi- 


ence. Its mood is one that demands com- 
plete concentration to appreciate the per- 
fection of its organic 
work that one 
but, 


growth. It is not a 
to hear often 


when the mood is right, 


might wish 
it leaves the 
sympathetic listener with the feeling that 
1e has experienced, or re-experienced, at 
unusually moving musical drama of greater 
significance than most critics recognize 
The tone poem, Paris, has long been a 
great favorite of Sir Thomas and he prob- 
ably 


better 


understands its emotional import 


than anyone else since, having 
known the composer, he undoubtedly had 
its intentions conveyed to him. It is per- 
haps the most beautifully scored nocturne 
ever devised—an emotional experience 
conjured from a world of dreams rather 
than reality. Unfortunately, 


can dream with Delius 


not everyone 


—P.H.R. 
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A magical, musical glimpse of 
PARIS IN THE SPRING! 


...on Columbia Records! 


APRIL IN PARIS 
MICHEL LEGRAND 
JACQUELINE FRANCOIS 





APRIL IN PARIS—Jacqueline Francois 
sings a dozen songs with orch. of Michel 
Legrand and Paul Durand. ML 5091 $3.98 
& 

E 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM w vn. t 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 





DELIUS: PARIS—Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Bart., conducts the Royal Philh. Orch.; 
also includes “‘Sea Drift.” ML 5079 $3. 98 





FRENCH FOR TRAVEL—AII the basic 
French a traveller should know, taught by 
a university professor. ML 5086 $3.98 





DINNER AT MAXIM’s—Dinner Music by 
Leo Chauliac and his Orchestra, recorded 


at Maxim’s in Paris. CL 859 $3.98 


All of these delightful new albums available at your dealer’s now! 


COLUMBIA ®& RECORDS 








JULIETTE GRECO ¥/ 


JULIETTE GRECO—dramatic vignettes in 
song by an incomparable stylist; with Michel 
Legrand and his orchestra. ML 5088 $3.98 








OGVATVS l4N3H 


HENRI SALVADOR—an entertainer in the 
best music hall tradition sings with Michel 
Legrand and his orchestra. ML 5089 $3.98 


i EUROPEAN 
HOLIDAY 


SAS 






MiTc al Mit LER ann ws ORGHEE TRA : 
EUROPEAN HOLIDAY— Mitch Miller helps 


tell a gay, romantic story of two young 
travellers abroad. CL 2586 $1.98 


PATACHOU'S PARIS: 





PATACHOU’S PARIS—12 of the songs that 
have made her a legendary figure in the en- 


tertainment life of Paris. ML 5092 $3.98 


Prices are suggested list. @ ‘*Columbia’’ 
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and The PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA perform 
THREE CONCERTI ... 
ONE COLUMBIA 





at 


YNALDE CONCERTO INA AEVOR FOR TWO VICUNS, DAVID ONTRAKH ang ISAAC ; 
vIOL $1 A HOR, 











AN HISTORIC RECORDING! 


Russia’s famed David Oistrakh joins 
American virtuoso Isaac Stern in a per- 
formance with Eugene Ormandy and The 
Philadelphia Orchestra of Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo in A Minor for 2 Violins and Orches- 
tra. This single 12”( record also includes 


performances of Bach's Violin Concerti 


Vo. 1 in A Minor (Stern) and No. 2 in E 


Major (Oistrakh) — both with Ormandy 
and the Philadelphians. Ask for ML 5087 
$3.98 


OTHER NEW COLUMBIA 
RELEASES THIS MONTH: 


Ambassador Satch—Louis Armstrong and his 
All-Stars, recorded during their European con- 
cert tour of 1955. CL 840 $3.98 


Refiections of An Indian Boy—-« tone poem by 
Carl Fischer performed by Paul Weston ind his 


Orchestra. CL 788 $3.98 


Cat Meets Chick—a story in jazz, told by Buck 
Clayton, Jimmy Rushing and Ada Moore. CL 
778 $3.98 

Each: Eight Little Preludes and Fugues-—-E. 
Power Biggs plays these anything but little pieces 
on & famous European organs. ML 5078 $3.98 


Swing Low in Hi Fi: Percy Faith and his Orches- 
tra play spirituals. CL 796 $3.98 


COLUMBIA ©) RECORDS 


‘Columbia’ i @ Prices are sugwested test 


Ma y, 1956 


Notes and Reviews 


— IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 
the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ORCHESTRA 


BACH: Suites No. 1 in C (BWV 1066) 
and No. 2 in B minor (BWV 1067); 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum with 
Hans Barwahser (flute) (in No. 2). 
Epic LC-3194, $3.98. 


AHANS VON BENDA’S performances 
of these two Brandenburg Concertos are 
clean-cut and spirited, with fine balance. 
He uses a harpsichord continuo in the 
Concerto No. 2. The label fails to identify 
the excellent trumpet soloist on this side 
and also the harpsichordist who plays in 
the concertino in No. 5. However, there 
are numerous other versions, particularly 
that by Edwin Fischer, that have more 
sweep and drive. R.R. 
© 
BALLET MUSIC FROM THE OPERAS: 
La Gioconda—Dance of the Hours (Pon- 
chielli); Tannhaeuser—Venusberg 
Music (Wagner); Aida—Act 2 Ballet 
Music (Verdi); Khovantchina—Dances 
of the Persian Slaves (Moussorgsky) ; 
(Bor- 


con- 


Prince Igor—Polovtsian Dances 
odin); Philharmonia Orchestra 
ducted by Herbert von Karajan. 
$4.98 or $3.48. 


Angel 


AA STRANGE collection of discmates, 
this; and a.typical example of one of LP’s 
malfeasances. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of the Italian excerpts which are 
merely well performed, three selections 
(if not heard consecutively) make this 
issue quite exciting. Karajan’s control and 
power are ever in evidence, and the Phil- 
harmonia plays with remarkable skill. 
The ‘‘Venusberg Music”’ is most effective; 
perhaps it is the best recording since 
Stokowski’s memorable prewar version 
accomplished with the Philadelphians. 
Equally striking are the Russian dances- 

suave, sensuous, and glowing with color. 
The recording is splendid and one of the 
few that really seems to me to sound like 


the Philharmonia. —C.J.L. 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 3 
in C minor, Op. 37; Ventsislav Yankoff 
(piano) with the N.W.D.R. Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt. Capitol P-18002, $3.98. 


—William Cowper 


AHERE is clean, musical work by the 
young Bulgarian pianist Yankoff stolidly 
supported by the surprisingly thin-sound- 
ing Northwest German Radio Orchestra. 
There is little brilliance, however, in 
Yankoff's playing, and his expressive 
projection is pale. The sound of this 
disc is shy of all-out hi fi. —C.J.L. 
o 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C 
minor, Op. 67; SCHUBERT: Sym- 
phony No. 8 in B Minor (“Unfinished”’ 
—Original the Cleveland 
Orchestra conducted by George Szell. 
Epic LC-3195, $3.98. 


Version); 


ATHIS is superior to the identical coup- 
ling by Munch that was released earlier in 
the spring. Szell does not cut the Beeth- 
oven, to start with. And he has gone 
back to the Schubert autograph to restore 
certain passages of the Unfinished to 
their pristine original. The latter service 
need not detain us; a certain musicological 
interest attaches to it but the general 
listener will detect no difference. The 
performances themselves are first rate. 
Szell’s Schubert is perhaps a bit cool and 
calculated, but there can be no cavil with it 
musically. His Fifth is a model of classical 
restraint, beautifully articulated and every 
moment under control. It falls just short 
of the Kleiber ideal, I think; indeed, there 
is almost enough rubato to disqualify its 
inclusion among the traditional versions. 
But Szell never goes too far, and any 
exaggeration of dynamics for cheap effect is 
anathema to him. All in all, the bargain 
aspects of this issue are so impressive that 
one cannot but recommend it. The 
sound is full-bodied and lifelike—far more 
lifelike than most of Epic’s import releases. 

—J.L. 

ca 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 8 in F, 
Op. 93; Symphony No. 9 in D minor. 
Op. 125; Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Herbert von Karajan with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Marga Hoeff- 
gen, Ernst Haefliger, Otto Edelmann 
and Chorus of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, Vienna in the Ninth. 
Angel set 3544B, 2 discs, $9.96 or $6.96. 


ATHE Philharmonia Orchestra travelled 
from London to Vienna to record the 
Ninth Symphony with the Gesellschaft der 








Musikfreunde (Society of the Friends of 


Music) in its historic building. The re- 
sults from that building, soundwise, are 
magnitice nt The richness, vet clarity of 
the sound, is ear-gratifving The bass 
strings in the finale are superb. For all 
the care that has gone into this perform- 
ance there is not always a perfect balance 
in the solo quartet in the finale. The Swiss 
tenor Haefliger’s voice does not stand out 


too clearly in the quartets and neither 
he nor Edelmann have quite the vocal 
we ight that Is needed But, on the whole a 
this is one of the best of all quartets on 


records with Schwarzkopf neatly and 


clearly voicing the soprano part rhe 
Viennese chorus are excellent, responding 
to the conductor's direction with expressive 
pianissimi and full-throated fortisimi 

The older recording of von Karajan was 
much admired though it had its short 
sounds (it 


comings mainly its echoey 


was a transfer from 78 rpm), and a fourth 


movement which—despite its fine solo 
quartet did not seem to hold togethe ras 
well as it should. Karajan is more suc- 
cessful in the tinale this time and this 
section of the long work is a brillant and 


thrilling experience \lwavs a fine crafts- 


man, he gives us a performance that is 
powerful without being ponderous he 
opening movement is splendid for its 
dramatic objectivity It is in the slow 


movement that von Karajan misses the 
inner drama, but here Toscanini has 
spoilt me for all others I tind vor 
Karajan elsewhere most satisfving and 


because of the splendid cooperation of all 


concerned, and this includes the knowing 
engineers, I shall detinitely retain this 
set in my library along with Toscanini’s 


The latter's dramatic tension can_ be 


fatiguing, as wonderful as it is It is good 

to have a performance that has dramatic 

power without undue tension. Moreover, 
von Karajan’s performance of the Eighth 

Svn phony is one of finest on records 

but in this work I prefer Beecham above 

ill others, though Toscanini and Scherchen 

provide splendid perlormances P.H.R 

. 

BRAHMS: Hungarian Dance Vos 
/-21; the Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Mario Rossi. Vanguard 
VRS-473, $4.98 

AIF you are incredulous that this should 


be the first complete recording of these 
iriously familiar little masterworks, the 
expla ition is of course that they did not 


exist. i orchestrations until recently 


Not as a group, I me Brahms trans- 

bed only three of his piano originals 
Nos. 1, 3, and 10 Nos. 5, 6, and 11-16 
re by Albert Parlow; Nos. 2 and 7 are 
b \ndreas Halle Nos. 17-21 are bv 


Dvora The enterprising Vanguard 
rganizatio ever ilert to plug i gap 
the recorded repertor did little arith- 


metic and concluded that for the price of 
three iTrrangements the could scoop the 
rket ¢ i sure-fire item So the. 


ommissioned Robert Schollum to. or- 


chestrate Nos. 4, 8, and 9, and voila! I 
have to give this label plenty of credit. 
This is the shrewdest bit of music mer- 
The middle- 
brows will make it a hit for sure. Others 


chandising in a long time. 


would pass it up even if Brahms had been 
the orchestrator all the way, so that there 
is no reason to get exercised over the 
ethics of putting his name in big type and 
burving the other identities involved in 
small print. Besides, Brahms pointedly 
refrained from affixing any opus numbers 
to these miniatures because they were 
merely his keyboard stylizations of in- 
digenous folk material anyhow. Rousing 
run-throughs, as you would expect from 
Rossi, and brashly bright sound, up to 
Vanguard's high par. 7... 
a 

Sylvia and Coppélia Ballet 

Philharmonic Promenade Or- 


DELIBES: 
Suites ; 
chestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
Westminster Laboratory Series W-LAB- 
7027, $7.50 


ATHE musical excellence of these per- 
formances can hardly be refuted, nor can 
the recorded sound be dismissed. But 
competition is keen, and some of us who 
own and, one might say, have become 
enamoured of Monteux’s recent per- 
formances with the Boston Symphony 
RCA Victor LM-1913) would 


be hard put to discard them in favor of 


Orchestra 
this latest release. Moreover, one acquires 
twice the amount of music on the Victor 
disc, with sound that is satisfactory to 
my ears But those who favor the West- 
minster ‘‘Lab” series’ quality of repro- 
duction mav be of a different mind, and 
I'm willing to concede that a little bit of 
Délibes, for all his charm, goes a long way 


P.H.R. 


most of the time 
« 
DELIBES: Ballet Music from Sylvia and 
Coppélia; Orchestra of the Paris Opera 
conducted by Pierre-Michel le Conte; 
Capitol P-18001, $3 98 


AA\ RATHER dull and spiritless per- 
formance and recording of excerpts from 
two classic and charming ballet scores 
Monteux continues to challenge all comers 
in this music ©... 
+ 
DVORAK: Slavonic Dances, Op. 46, Op 
72 (complete); Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of London conducted by 
\rtur Rodzinski Westminster _ set 
\WN-2204, 2 discs, $9.96, or SWN-2204, 
$7.96, 
AFOLL( IWING in the footsteps of Kube- 
lik, Rodzinski handles this assignment in 
Neither con- 
ductor is quite as light or nimble as the 


in equally adept manner 
old Czech maestro, Talich, whose _per- 
formances are unfortunately not as well 
reproduced. Kubelik favors some brisk 
pacing, while Rodzinski seems to have 
Rodzinski's 
performanc es are the work of an orchestral 
disciplinarian, well planned and executed, 
but ther 


taken his cues from Talich. 


do not contirm the outdoor char- 


For that matter 
Someone once said 


acter of the dances. 
neither did Kubelik. 
that these dances were best heard at sum- 
mer concerts in the out-of-doors; they 
just do not seem right in a concert hall 
It has always seemed to me that the 
Kubelik assignment with the famed Vienna 
Philharmonic was a strange one for that 
orchestra, but you might say the same 
thing about the present assignment it 
relation to a London orchestra. The 
Kubelik set takes three sides with a hardly 
noteworthy performance of Tchaikovsky's 
Romeo and Juliet thrown in. As recording 
quality goes, the present set is less re 
verberant than the London one. A choice 
may be governed by the sound that one 
prefers. —J.N 


KHACHATURIAN: Gayane (Abridged 
the Kirov Theater Orchestra of Lenin- 
grad conducted by Boris Khaikin 
Concert Hall Society CHS-1317, $4.98 


ATHERE are four acts in the balletic 
Gayane, and in all something over two 
hours of music. This recording gives us 
about half of the complete score, which is 
more than the sum of the three extant 
Now that the Sabre Dance 
has ceased to be ubiquitous, perhaps we 


concert suites. 


can address ourselves to its context with- 
out undue prejudice. The argument of 
the ballet itself is so Soviet and so silly 
than we need not look forward to seeing 
it. More’s the pity, for the music is a 
treasure chest of indigenous melodies, 
artfully orchestrated. The performance 
is not exactly virtuosic, by our standards, 
but it suffices unto the purpose. The 
recording is all right, also, albeit some- 
what frustrating in its failure to match 
Khachaturian’s matchless sonic spectrum. 


-J.L 

* 
GOULD: Fall River Legend; BERN- 
STEIN: Facsimile; Ballet Theatre 


Orchestra conducted by Joseph Levine. 
Capitol P-8320, $3.98. 


AHERE are two staples from the Ameri- 
can wing of Ballet Theatre’s repertory. 
Both scores support choreography well 
enough, but neither sustains the attention 
throughout without accompanying visual 
aid. Both are well played and warmly 
recorded, but there is not quite the excite- 
ment one had hoped for -C.J.L 


IPPOLITOV-IVANOV: Caucasian 

Sketches; BORODIN: Polovtsian Dances 
from ”rince Igor; Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of London conducted 
by Artur Rodzinski. Westminster 
Laboratory Series W-LAB-7039, $7.50 


STRAUSS, Joh.: Emperor Waltz; Roses 
from the South; The Blue Danube; 
Voices of Spring; same orchestra con- 
ducted by Artur Rodzinski. Westmins- 
ter Laboratory Series W-LAB-7026, 

$7.50. 
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ATHE performances of the Ippolitov- 
[vanov and Borodin are honest musical 
evaluations of the printed page, well 
recorded with a clarity and spaciousness 
that we have come to expect from the 
“Lab” series of Westminster. Competi- 
If Rodzinski 
eschews the dramatic flair that Mitropoulos 


tion is keen in these works. 


exhibits in the Caucasian Sketches, he is 
of a similar mind with most conductors 
who have recorded this work to date in 
all things but one, and that is the omission 
of the third movement, Jn the Mosque, 
which is no great loss.  Rodzinski’s 
Borodin is a bit too honest musically for 
its own good, just as Mitropoulos’ was a 
bit exaggerated. There is room for more 
dramatic contrast in this music than we 
Personally, I favor the Sto- 
kowski version, although I still hope that 
Beecham will redo the 


get here. 


dances with 

choruses as he did a long time ago on 78. 

That was a performance. Reproduction 

here is smooth, clear and spacious, and 

not dynamically exaggerated. 

Rodzinski’s Strauss’ waltzes are skill- 
fully detailed, lyrically gracious and quite 
in keeping with Viennese traditions that 
favor endless rubati and changing paces. 
It all adds up to some charming music- 
making of its kind, with the smoothest 
reproduction imaginable rather than any 
especial accent on hi-fi. P.H.R. 

* 

PROKOFIEV: Suite, Op. 33-A, from The 
Love of Three Oranges; Lieutenant Kije 
Suite, Op. 60; respectively the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra and L’Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire de Paris, both conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. London LL-1294, $3.98. 


ATHIS man Boult has been giving us 
plenty of excitement lately. I cannot 
approve of his capricious tempi in Lieu- 
tenant Kije, but certainly there is no more 
electrifying performance on records, and 
London’s engineers have quite outdone 
themselves. The opera snippets do not 
to these 
ears Désormiére still has the race. The 


come across quite so effectively ; 


Londoners play all the notes, but they 
swing Prokofiev's rapier as if it were a 
Slavic scimitar oe 
e 
RAVEL: Daphnis et Chloé (Complete); 
Chorus of La Radiodiffusion et Télé- 
vision Francaise and L’Orchestre du 
Chéatre des Champs-Elysées conducted 
by D. E. Inghelbrecht. London/- 
Ducretet-Thomson DTL-93048, $4.98. 


AGIVEN the same price and the same 
sound that RCA Victor gave Munch, this 
disc would be highly competitive. As it 
is, most listeners understandably — will 
But there are 


solid virtues in this performance, all the 


choose the domestic issue. 
same, and an incandescence where the 
Bostonians gave us darting shafts of light. 
Inghelbrecht is the senior conductor of 


ioe 


Paris and the music of Daphnis is very 
close to his heart, make no mistake. He 


May, 1956 


must have had unlimited rehearsal time, 

for the orchestral and choral elements 

blend to perfection. The interpretation 
tends to understatement in the olden 

Gallic manner, as intimated, but Ravel 

can make his points without auxiliary 

horsepower. Good sound. Pi. 
* 

STRAVINSKY: Firebird Suite; HON- 
EGGER: Chant de joie; Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of London con- 
ducted by Hermann Scherchen. West- 
minster Laboratory Series W-LAB-7032, 
$7.50. 

ASCHERCHEN gives us a_ beautifully 
detailed performance of the familiar Fire- 
bird Suite, which is recorded with a clarity 
that does justice to the conductor's 
artistry. Scherchen’s concentrated atten- 
tion to the architecture of this score is 
especially rewarding, particularly since 
this intellectual absorption does not 
refute its emotional connotations or its 
rhythmic flow. How delicately he outlines 
the latter in the opening bars of the Intro- 
duction. While he does not overstate the 
drama of the Danse infernale, as others 
do, he does not underestimate its excite- 
ment, either. All in all, this is a_per- 
formance that rates with the best and has 
the distinction of giving the perceptive 
listener an added insight into Stravinsky's 
masterly craftsmanship. The recording 
is excellent, spacious in sound without 
undue reverberation, though not as force- 
ful in sound in the Danse infernale as in 
some other LPs. 

The early Honegger piece makes an 
appropriate encore, and Scherchen’s atten- 
tion to detail is especially helpful in 
elucidating the composer's scoring. 

P:R. 

* 

Light Cavalry; Fa- 

Poet and Peasant; Boccaccio; 


SUPPE: Overtures 
tinitza ; 
Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult. West- 
minster Laboratory Series W-LAB-7033, 
$7.50. 

ABOULT might have been weaned on 

these overtures; he performs them with a 

musical competence that suggests long 

familiarity. Solti brings more vigor to 
the two best known ones but there’s no 
gainsaying that Boult plays them with 

The sound is less re- 

than in the Solti disc and 

generally cleaner and smoother than in 


polish and style. 
verberant 


any other von Suppé program that I can 
recall P.H.R. 


° 
STRAVINSKY: 


Jeu de cartes; Duo Concertant; respec- 


Violin Concerto in D; 


(violin) with the 
Concerts Colonne Orchestra conducted 
by Harold Byrns, Gitlis with Charlotte 
Zelka (piano), and the Bamberg Sym- 
phony conducted by Heinrich Holl- 
reiser. Vox PL-9410, $4.98. 


tively Ivry Gitlis 


ATHE Violin Concerto is not a great work 
but it has always seemed to me among 
Stravinsky's most consistently arresting 





LISTEN! 


there’s a 

















creations. It is a long monologue, really, 
and not a concerto. The fiddle just keeps 
going from first to last, never sentimental- 
izing or rhapsodizing in the accepted 
Paganini-to-Sibelius manner, just making 
brilliantly intellectual small talk. Gitlis 
plays with aplomb, with rather too much 
intensity and not quite enough tension, | 
think, but his command of the score is 
complete except for this normal violinistic 
failing. The lesser pieces are nicely turned 
out, but again there is not as much pulse 
in them as I would have liked. Exemplary 
sound. Fie on the annotator, who goes 
on and on about the Concerto and never 
once mentions its balletic identity as the 
music for George Balanchine's Ba/ustrade. 


—J.L 
* 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Op. 64; the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. RCA Victor LM-1947, $3.98. 

AALTHOUGH 

composer's markings to the mth degree, 

he fails to inform this meticulous attention 
with the least 
rapport. The 
critically actionable within the letter of 
the law, but the Tchaikovskyan esthetic 
is a non-literal proposition and certain 
other conductors, notably Stokowski and 

Rodzinski, have demonstrated this with 

particular effectiveness as regards the 

Fifth. Abide with them. —J.L. 


Sargent observes the 


modicum of emotional 


consequences are not 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


GRIEG: Violin Sonatas, No. 1 in F, Op. 8, 
and No. 3 in C minor, Op. 45; Mischa 
Elman (violin) and Joseph Seiger 


(piano). London LL-1253, $3.98. 


ASUGAR is Elman’s favorite meat, in a 
manner of speaking, and these works are 
exceptionally high in non-protein sweet- 
ness They are estimable products, for 
all of that, and as endearing as anything 
in the repertory if taken, like rich des- 
serts, with moderation. Seiger's accom- 
paniments are deferent, but collaboration 
is not of the essence with such salon-ish 
Fuchs and Sheri- 
dan (Decca 9571) are stronger plavers and 
preferred in these works As 


fare. Excellent sound. 


THE GOLDEN LINE OF POLY- 
PHONY: Ricercar a tre voci (Willaert); 
6 Variations on “ Mein junges Leben hat 
ein’ End’ 
(G. Gabrieli); Concerto in G minor for 
Flute and Strings, Op. 10, No. 2 (‘‘La 
Notte"’)(Vivaldi); Adagio and Fugue 
in D minor for String Trio, K. 404a 
& Quartet in C for Flute and Strings, 
K. 285b (Mozart); Sextuor Instru- 
mental Alma Musica. London-Ducre- 
tet- Thomson DTL-93046, $4.98. 


(Sweelinck); Sonata a tre 


AITHE DUTCH organization, called the 
Sextuor Instrumental Alma Musica, per- 
forms a mixed collection called rather 
pretentiously The Golden Line of Poly- 
phony from Sweelinck to Mozart. Actually, 
however, the collection begins with a 
Ricercar by Willaert, continues with a set 
of variations for harpsichord on Mein 
junges Leben hat ein’ End’ by Sweelinck, 
a Sonata a tre by the younger Gabrieli 
an arrangement of a Flute Concerto of 
Vivaldi and two Mozart works. This is 
hardly a comprehensive survey or even 
sampling of 16th- or 17th-Century poly- 
phony. However, there is much to enjoy 
The Mozart Flute Quartet 
is played with elegance and tonal beauty. 
The early pieces are also effectively set 
forth. The Vivaldi Concerto, originally 


in this recital. 


scored for flute and strings, is played by 
flute, oboe, strings and harpsichord. In 
all selections the recorded sound is well 
balanced, if a bit on the dry side. 


The instrumentalists are Everard van 
Royen (flute), Haakon Stotijn (oboe), 


Paul Godwin (violin), Johan van Helden 


viola), Carel van Leeuwen Boomkamp 
cello) and Gusta van Royen (harpsi- 
chord 


already 


Some of these musicians are 
familiar to the record-buying 
public for their fine work; the others are 
no less accomplished —R.R 
° 


IVES: Violin Sonatas, Nos. 1-4; PORT- 
ER: Violin Sonata No. 2 (with Ives 
No. 1); 
John Simms (piano). 
50096 Ives-Porter) and 
$3.98 each 


Rafael Druian (violin) and 
Mercury MG- 
MG-50097, 


an 


AMERCURY is due thanks for this 
enterprising contribution to the still 
disgracefully small Ives representation on 
recordings. Only one of these sonatas has 
been available, and that performance did 
little honor to the composer. Druian and 
Simms are virtuosos both, and they sail 
into the complexities of this music with 
complete assurance. To delineate the 
wonders of the several scores would make 
for a treatise of some length, so I 
will say only that the adventuresome 
listener can be sure of reward, even if he 
be of conservative bent, for Ives was 
above all a patriot and a sentimentalist 
and it is the sound of America that rings 
through everything he wrote. As much 

I cannot say for the Porter; it is honest 

music but its cerebrations are not very 

communicative. Brilliant studio sonics 
throughout aa 
. 

SMETANA: Quartet No. 1 in E minor 
(‘From My Life’); GLAZUNOV: 
Five Novelettes; the Hollywood String 
Quartet. Capitol P-8331, $3.98. 


A THE melodiousness of this music is but 
one aspect of its compelling whole. Its 
moments of tenseness have an artistic 
as well as an autobiographical significance, 
and they must not be softened if all of the 
gripping poignance is to come across. The 
inherent drama is somewhat sacrificed to 
lyricism in this sunny, exquisitely con- 
sentaneous performance. So velvety is 
the ensemble tone, indeed, that one is 
inclined to favor it even in lieu of the 
requisite urgency. On sober reflection 
the choice continues to be between the 
Stradivari and the Curtises, both of which 
offer, in the American Quartet of Dvorak, a 
much more satisfactory coupling than 
these innocuous Glazunov confections. 


JL 


KEYBOARD 


BACH: Fifteen Two-Part 
Concerto in D minor; Wanda Landowska 
(harpsichord), with orchestra conducted 
by Eugéne Bigot (in concerto). RCA 
Victor LM-1974, $3.98 


Inventions ; 


AMME. LANDOWSKA’S playing of 
the Two-Part Inventions supports her 
thesis that these simple pieces are as 
wonderful as any of Bach's more elaborate 
works. What is most remarkable is their 
diversity, which Landowska stresses by 
playing each Invention in an entirely dif- 
She is matchless for convey- 
ing the vigor of the F major (No. 8) and 
the A minor (No. 13), and the jocose 
humor of the A major (No. 12). Not 
quite so satisfying are the more mellifluous 
Inventions (like the F minor), which de- 
mand a legato that no harpsichordist seems 
able to produce. 

On the reverse side, the D minor Con- 
certo is disappointing. The dead sound of 
both harpsichord and ensemble are far 


ferent spirit 


below the standard expected today—a fact 

which can be explained by a note on the 

record sleeve (in small print) stating that 

the concerto was recorded in Paris in 1938 

(Eugéne Bigot conducted the string en- 

semble, with Denise Restout taking the 

continuo.) Apart from the absence of 
recorded resonance, the performance itself 
sounds uninspired; the second movement 
is played with a ponderousness that robs 
it of all mood. But the Inventions more 
than compensate for the unsatisfactoriness 
of the concerto. -E.Z 
_ 

BEETHOVEN: Sonatas No. 14 in C sharp 
minor, Op. 27, No. 2 (‘Moonlight’); 
No. 8 in C minor, Op. 13 (‘‘Pathétique’’) ; 
No. 21 in C, Op. 53 (‘‘Waldstein’”’) 
Period SPL-726, $4.98. Sonatas No. 17 
in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2 (‘Tempest’); 
No. 23 in F minor, Op. 57 (‘“Appas- 

No. 26 in E flat, Op. 81a 

Period SPL-729, $4.98 

Istvan Nadas (piano) 


sionata’’); 
(“‘Les Adieux"’). 


ATHE Hungarian pianist, Mr. Nadas, 
now teaching at Loyola University in 
New Orleans, has already given us an 
example of his energetic Beethoven play 
ing with his recording for Period of the 
“Hammerklavier” and the Op. 109 (SPL 
718). Now Period has released his read- 
ings of the six most popular sonatas 
Without any qualification, these are first- 
rate. Nadas’ flawless and powerful play- 
ing rates comparison with any of the 
numerous performances available. 

Nadas has the rhythmic vitality that 
is the most important prerequisite for 
performing Beethoven, and he combines 
this with an accuracy that never allows a 
detail to be lost in the sweep of a big 
phrase. Perhaps the pianist’s four-square 
playing is not so well suited to the ‘Les 


\dieux”’ as it is to the ‘“Tempest”’ and the 


“Waldstein.” 
the latter is played in a tempo that is 


And the last movement of 
unusually slow—the only “eccentric” fea 
ture on the two discs. But one seldom 
hears an ‘‘Appassionata"’ played so totally 
without tricks and “fancy” phrasing; the 
first movement is one of the most thor- 
oughly satisfying performances on record 
And when the music demands sensuous 
sound and a singing tone—as in the first 
movement of the ‘‘Moonlight’’ or the 
slow movement of the ‘Pathetique’’ 
Nadas can demonstrate the full range of 
his pianism. The excellent recording con- 
veys all the shades of Nadas’ tone, includ- 
ing a fortissimo that is powerful without 
being harsh -E.Z. 
. 
CHOPIN: Nocturnes (complete) ; 
Istomin (piano). Columbia set SL-226, 
2 discs, $7.96 


Eugene 


AISTOMIN’S performances of the Chopin 
Nocturnes are intelligent, tasteful and 
often flawless, but they do not convey 
completely the improvisatory character of 
Chopin's most introspective music that 
depends upon the expression of an ephem- 
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eral mood which may be difficult to 
ichieve in a recording studio. Some lis- 
teners may be disconcerted by the uneven 
left hand of the B major, Op. 32, No. 1, 
ind the vague rhythm in the middle sec- 
tion of the F sharp minor, Op. 48, No. 2. 
Mr. Istomin’s tempi sometimes tend to 
be slow, as in the F sharp major, Op. 15, 
No. 2, 


contrasts of tempo and dynamics for the 


and often he substitutes abrupt 


more Chopinesque contrasts of tone color. 
These objections are, of course, matters 
of personal taste. 

Mr. Istomin is at his best in the D flat 
major, Op. 27, No. 2. This is beautiful 
Chopin playing, free from any of the 
“fancy” details with which the pianist 
occasionally interrupts other long melodic 
phrases. One wishes that the pianist used 
more often the fine singing tone he demon- 
strates here. But none of the perform- 
ances is below the high standard Istomin 
has already established by his intelligent 
playing. The recording of piano sound 
in this set is quite satisfactory and free 
from undue reverberation. 

If Istomin’s playing lacks color in com- 
parison with Rubinstein’s, his rubato is 
lar less eccentric than the elder pianist’s 
whose complete Nocturnes are hardly the 
best example of his Chopin playing). 
Rubinstein, for example, makes unaccount- 
able stops at the first beat of almost every 
bar in the soaring Nocturne in E flat, Op. 
55, No. 2. 
any of the available performances of this 
Nocturne with the old 78-rpm recording of 


(It is interesting to compare 


Ignaz Friedman, a perfect example of the 
“controlled freedom” that marks Chopin 
playing at its best.) Nor does Istomin 
make any “‘cuts’” in the music, as Rubin- 
stein does, for one reason or another, in 
the B major, Op. 9, No. 3. 

Comparisons with other recently re 


leased versions of the Nocturnes will be 


Guys and Dolls on Broadway."’ Granados 
would have drawn a _ nicer social dis- 
tinction. 


Federico Mompou is a Spanish impres- 
sionist who has a phobia for bar signs. 
As one writer has said, “‘at first glance his 
pages look novel and amusing, but they 
turn out to be simple, and one finds the 


music singularly rhythmical and 


four- 
He is a sensitive and highly 


artist, 


square.” 


original somewhat a 


dreamer 
dealing in miniatures. His Impressions 
Intimas is in six sections—the first of 
which is divided in four parts and bears 
The others, The Sad 
Sparrow, The Boat, The Cradle, A Secret, 
and A Gypsy, are mood pieces that fade 
into air like cigarette smoke, but the 


no specific title. 


pleasure of cigarette smoke is something 
that many return to. Miss de Larrocha 
plays these pieces exquisitely. The repro- 
duction is exceptionally fine in this dis¢ 
with a genuinely lovely piano quality. 
One would like to know the make of 
instrument that was used. PAL. 


Instrumental Music of Rameau: Rug- 
gero Gerlin (harpsichord); Jean-Pierre 
Rampal (flute); Roger Albin (‘cello); 
L’Ensemble Orchestral de L’Oiseau- 

Lyre, conducted by Louis de Froment. 

London/L'Oiseau-Lyre OL-50080/4, 

$24.90. 


ABY NOW the harpsichord music of 
Rameau should be familiar to many col- 
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ITALIAN MASTERS 


OF THE XVIII CENTURY 


TARTINIE: Senate in © Miner, “The Devil's Tit” GEMEINTANEs sonata ie 8 Fiat Majer 
VEVALDIs Sonatas in A Major and F Miner 


SCHUBERT 


“TROUT™ QUINTET (A MAJOR) 


VITALI: Chaconne in 6 Miner 


MOZART 


CLARINET QUINTET IN A MAJOR, K. 581 
FLUTE QUARTET IN D MAJOR, K. 285 
FLUTE QUARTET IN A MAJOR, K. 298 


Unique Transcription Recordings - 
Custom-Pressed of Transparent Ruby-Red Vinyl, in DeLuxe Genuine Linen Cases! 


HOOSE, absolutely FREE (with no obliga 


tion to buy anything. . .ever) any one 


these transcribed Chamber Music programs: a 
group of works by four 18th Century ITALIAN 


MASTERS. . .or an all MOZART program. 


or a SCHUBERT program The Chamber 
Music Society makes this amazing offer to in 
troduce you to its repertoire of great Chamber 
Works, on unique high fidelity discs with « 
tonal range from 50 to 15,090 cycles! Recorded 
by a process heretofore used for radio tran 


in a linen slip-cover for permanent protection. 
Save More Than 50% of Usual Retail Cost. 
Along with your FREE GIFT you'll receive a 
Trial Membership in the Society which entitles 
you to audition any or all of the releases listed 
below. . .FREE OF CHARGE. . .at the rate of 
about two a month. Only those you keep are 
billed to you at members’ low prices (see cou 
pon), which is less than 50% of similar com 


mercial discs. You may withdraw your mem 
made next month. E.Z. scriptions, each disc is custom pressed on the bership at any lime. The FREE GIFT selec 
rement of ms finest transparent ;uby-red vinylile and jacketed tion is yours in any case. Send coupon today! 


o that is GRANADOS: Goyescas, Part II; MOM- 


POU: IJmpressiones Intimas; Alicia de 


SEND ENTIRE COUPON—WITHOUT MONEY—TO: 


The Chamber Music Society, (Cross out only those you do not want to audition FREE) 


tric’ fea- 


> seldom 
ie seld Larrocha 


(piano). Decca DL-9815, Dept. C33-5 1. ITALIAN MASTERS OF THE XVIII Century (see above) 
so totally $3.98 45 Columbus Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 2. Mozart (see above) 
lie i 53.98. Rush me FREE, the long-playing Cham- 3. SchuserRrt (see above) 
sing, Tae AMISS de Larrocha is one of the most ber Program described above. 4. Beetnoven: String Quintets Op. 29 and 104 
10st thor : De Rirs i . : (check one) | Schubert §. Scuusert: Duo Concertante in A, Op. 162 
os oan persuasive interpreters of modern Spanish ] Italian Masters ] Mozart 6. Sons oF Bacu: C.P.E Bach: Sinfonia in C; J.C. Bach: 


music who has come to records, a poetress 
at the keyboard with a feeling for rhythmic 


Sinfonias in B Flat and D; W.F. Bach: Sinfonia in D Minor 
Tcnaixovsxy: Quartet No. 3 in E Flat 


mine to keep absolutely free, without 


sensuous any obligation. 


~ 


the first | have crossed out below the Chamber 8. Mozart: The Complete (6) String Quintets (3-12” discs) 
Pps ; subtlety and coloration second to none Works | already own. | need do nothing 9. Braums: Violin Sonata No. 1 in G; Cello Sonata No. 1 in 
” or the | . . more to enjoy the others in my home for E Minor 

: As most of us know the six sections of Free Audition, delivered without charge 10. Desussy: arte ° for Fl Viol { - 
etique (approximately two 33-1/3 R.P.M. discs Quartet in G; Sonate for Flute, Viola and Harp; 


Goyescas were inspired by paintings and 
tapestries of the artist Goya (1746-1828) 
and remain among the most remarkable 


| range ot | am not obligated to buy another ‘1: HAmpeL: Complete Water Music 


recording ever! | may try all Society 12. BeetHoven: Complete Rasumovsky String Quartets (2-12” 
releases for 5 days, and will be billed discs) ; i - 
only for those | keep at the low member- 13. A. Scancatti: Sinfonias Nos. 4 and 5; Concerti Grossi Nos. 
ship prices shown below (plus a few cents 1 and 3 
shipping)—a saving of over 50%. 1 14. Mozart: 3 Salzburg Serenades 
may return any disc and pay nothing. 15. HinpemitH: 4 Sonatas for Trumpet and Piano; Viola and 
| may cancel my Trial Membership at Piano; Clarinet and Piano; Bassoon and Piano 
any time. The FREE GIFT Program 16. Dvonax: Piano Quartet in E Flat; Trio in F 
is mine to keep in any case. 17. Schusert: Death and the Maiden Quartet; Variations for 
MEMBERSHIP PRICES Flute and Piano 

1 disc set (approx. 1 hour) $2.95 18. Vivator: Ii Cimento Dell’Armonia E Dell’ Invenzione (2- 

2 disc set (approx. 2 hours) $5.90 12” discs) 

3 disc set (approx. 3 hours) $7.95 19. Branms: Clarinet Quintet in B 

20. Havon: Seven Last Words of Christ 


rding con- 
ne, includ- ; ’ . : : 2 
yherermmeel piano music of our time in their genre. 
EZ The subtitle of this suite is Los Majos 
al enamorados (The Loves of the Maidens), 


); Eugene yet the music suggests no program except 
t SL-226, in the first of the two pieces that form 
Part Il, El Amor y la muerte (Love and 
Death). The notes on the first Decca 
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21. Stravinsxy: Duo Concertante; Pulcinelia Suite 
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2 ; . Name 22. Purcett: Fantasias in 4 Parts | 
teful and of the composer, who aimed to depict 23. Mozart: Complete Piano Trios (2-12” discs) 
. re\ Nic a f _ Ces... oa s 24. SchuMANN: Piano Quintet in E Flat; Quartet in A 
Sei =“) ode from the Majos and Majas anes 25. Bacuw: 4 Sonatas for Violin, Cello and Harpsichord | 
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lectors, if only through the fine 78-rpm 
records of the more popular pieces played 
by Mme 
The 


L'Oiseau-Lyre album is that it allows one 


Landowska and Sylvia Marlowe. 


advantage of this new London/- 
to compare some of the harpsichord pieces 
as arranged for string 


the first 


with the same pieces 
ensemble. Of 
three contain all the music Rameau wrote 
for the instrument, First 
Book of 1706 to the Harpsichord Pieces of 
1754 played by M. 
with spirit and an unerring sense of style. 
They 


ous listening 


the five records, 


solo from the 


These are Gerlin 
are not, however, made for continu- 
There are 56 pieces alto- 
gether, and even the most devoted ad- 
mirer of French Baroque is likely, after a 
insistent tone of the 


rhe 
known pieces still hold up best 


while, to find the 
more well- 


La Poule, 


with its humorous imitation of clucking; 


harpsichord relentless 


L'Enharmonique, in which Rameau fore- 
and Les 


which is perhaps more familiar 


shadows modern chromaticism; 
Sauvages, 
as the Pipe of Peace dance in Les Indes 
Galantes 

On the fourth record the harpsichord is 
joined by the flute and the ‘cello, playing 
tive each containing three or 
Most of them, like the pieces 
for solo harpsichord, have a programmatic 
interest M 


concertos, 


four pieces 


Rampal’s flute playing is 
magnificent; especially admirable are the 
quit k scales in La Laborde (Concerto No. 2 
in G major lhe last record contains the 


same music as the fourth, arranged for 


strings (during Rameau’s lifetime, but 


probably not by the composer himself 
Included is an additional concerto made 
up of four harpsichord pieces arranged for 
them La Poule and L’En- 
The excellent 
although in the 


strings, among 


harmonique recording is 


throughout, first two 


records the harpsichord tone is on the 
shrill side, and one may want to decrease 
the treble and turn up the bass E.Z 
° 
RAMEAU: Premier Livre de 
Clavecin 1706 ° Piece 
Suite No. 1 in E, Suite No 
Marcelle Charbonniet 
Epic LC-3185, $3.98. 


Piéces de 
1724) 
2 in D; 


harpsichord 


s de Clavecin 


A” IME of 


available on this well recorded disc inter- 


Rameau's loveliest work is 


preted with modest powers by Charbonnier 


\s for the playing, the harpsichordist 
irticulates well, but his rhythm wants 
more life and his handling of the all- 


mportant ornaments is often heavy 


CJL. 
CHANT GREGORIEN, VOL. 2; Choeur 
des Moines de L’Abbaye Saint Pierre 


des Solesmes conducted by Dom. Joseph 
O.S.B London set LSA-17, 


$11.92 


Gajard 


four 10” 


discs, 


ATHIS is a sequel to the notable volume 
LLA-14) that 


included the so-called 
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Propers of the Mass. Here we encounter 
the Ordinary of the Mass and the Mass 
for the Dead. The Ordinary consists, 
without variation, of the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Sanctus, Agnus Dei. 
Notwithstanding this uniformity of text, 


Benedictus, and 
a variety of melodic settings have been 
contrived in accordance with the solem- 
nity of the feast. From 
known as the Kyriale, 


the collection 
the Solesmes group 
selects the Masses known as Nos. 1 (for 
the Paschal season), XVII (for Sundays 
of Advent "VIII (for week 
days, vigils, and ember days), XI (for 
Sundays during the year), IX (for feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin), XII (for ordinary 
feasts), and XV (for simple feasts). The 
singing is seraphic throughout, the sound 


and Lent 


a bit boomy but quite adequate. Ab- 
solutely a must for collectors of liturgical 
music. J.N. 


* 

THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL SCHOOL, 
Vol. 1: Ho! who comes here? (Morley); 
Cease, (Weelkes); Mother 
I will have a husband (Vautor); In 
going to my naked bed (Edwards); To 
shorten sadness (Weelkes); O 
care, thou wilt despatch me (Weelkes);: 
Of all the birds that I do know (Bartlett); 
All creatures 


Sorrows now 


winter's 


now are merry-minded 
Bennet); Sweet nymph (Morley); Weep, 
The ape, the 

(Weelkes) ; 
Strike it up, 


o mine eyes (Bennet); 
monkey and the baboon 
Oft have I vowed (Wilbye); 
tabor (Weelkes); Hope of my 
(Ward); The Deller Consort. 
Guild BG-553, $4.98. 


heart 
Bach 


AIF IT was Alfred Deller’s purpose to 
demonstrate who beautifully his counter- 
tenor voice can blend in a mixed group, he 
has succeeded admirably. The quality of 
his tone gives a special color to the en- 
semble, attractive as it is rare. His five 
colleagues—two sopranos, two tenors and 
a baritone—are all obviously well schooled 
in this type of music; the performances 
have spirit as well as finish. The program 
is well balanced between the familiar To 
shorten and the little- 
known The ape, the monkey and the baboon, 
also between the amusing Mother, I will 


have a 


winter's sadness, 


husband, and the serious O care, 

thou wilt despatch me. It is good to hear 

again the superb /n going to my naked bed 
after some years. These artists treat it 
in a measured fashion than did the English 

Singers, but it is none the less beautiful. 

\lso very striking is the chromatic Cease 

sorrows now and the moving Weep, o mine 

eyes. The group is notable for its excellent 

diction P.L.M. 

- 

I CAN HEAR IT NOW—Fdited by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow and Fred W. Friendly. 
Interview with David Ben-Gurion, 
Israel's Prime Minister. Columbia ML- 
5109, $3.98. Interview with Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, Egypt's Prime Minister. 
Columbia ML-5010, $3.98. 

ATHESE recordings are taken from the 


sound track of Edward R. Murrow’s “See 
It Now” Israel and 
Egypt presented over the CBS Television 
Network on March 13 last. The Inter- 
view of David Ben-Gurion was conducted 
by Mr. Murrow and that of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser by Howard K. Smith. 
have history in the making; 

tance of 


documentaries on 


Here we 
the impor- 
these 


documentaries are self- 


evident. With all eyes and ears on the 
situation in the Near East and the threat 
of war, it is of interest to hear the com- 
ments of the opposing parties. To be 
sure, some of the drama is lost in the 
recordings, especially in the documentary 
from Israel, as the extensive pictured 
panorama seen in the televised program 
is absent. Yet, for those who did not see 
the program on television, these records 
offer a tangible contact with the two op- 
posing leaders that no newsprint can ever 
supply. The importance of the “I Can 
Hear It Now”’ series can never be measured 
in words, and their value will indubitably 
Should a con- 


flict develop in the future, historians and 


increase as time goes by. 


scholars will consult these recorded docu- 


mentaries and discussions pro and con 

may well derive from them. P.H.R. 
*. 

SCHOENBERG: Pierrot Lunaire; Ethel 


Semser (recitation), the Virtuoso Cham- 
ber Ensemble conducted by René Leibo- 
witz. Westminster WN-18143, $4.98, 
or SWN-18143, $3.98. 


ARECENTLY we had another perform- 
ance of this work (M-G-M E-3202) which 
was rightfully praised. However, I think 
that Ethel Semser handles the Sprechge- 
sang better than anyone on records, and 
there is much to say for the more intimate 
character of this recording, in which the 
delicacy of Miss Semser’s utterances are 
most telling. Rene Leibowitz has long 
been an exponent of this work in his native 
Paris and the sensitivity of his direction 
achieves many nuances that I cannot recall 
ever hearing before. 
this 


But performances of 
are difficult 


even to compare, for the vocalist and con- 


work to remember, or 
ductor must suggest a rapport which can 
rightfully vary with different personalities. 
Semser and Leibowitz, though unrelated, 
convey a rapport that suggest a sister and 
brother combine—like, for example, the 
late Ginette Neveu and her brother Jean. 
The notes by Leibowitz are elucidating 
and Westminster has provided complete 
translations of the texts. However, the 
best way to appreciate this work is with 


J.N. 


the score before one. 


MISCELLANY 


BURNS NIGHT—Songs and 
Burns; The Saltire 


Robert 
Group directed by Hans 
Gilmour and Meta Forrest 
Angel 35256, $4.98 or $3.48 


Poems of 


Oppenheim—lIan 
speakers). 


ATO ANYONE who has admired the songs and 
poems of Robert Burns, this record should prove 


fascinating. Burns has always been a favorite 


poet of mine, though the Scottish vernacular has 
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by Hans 
a Forrest 
1s 

songs and 


suld prove 
a tavorite 


acular has 


ord Guide 


proved difficult to comprehend without reference 
to a glossary which my edition fortunately con 
tains. Here, we have Scottish speakers and singers, 
jand though their diction is good only one familiar 
with the speech could comprehend the meaning 
jot some of the poems. On the whole I found Ian 
Meta 


She has quite a burr in her speech and 


Gilmour easier to follow than his wife, 
Forrest 
lin the long poem, Tam O'Shanter, 1 got quite lost, 
jfor Burns has written it in the dialect of his people. 
} The singers are all good, and hearing familiar songs. 
Hike My luve she’s but a lassie yet and Comin’ thro 
the Rye. 


] sung unaccompanied has a certain attrac 
tion. There are two selections near the end of the 
program with instrumental accompaniment, taken 
from Cedric Thorpe-Davey’s The Jolly Beggars 
The whole of side 2 gave me the most pleasure 
since side 1 taxed my resources in the Scottish 


dialect. Nevertheless, this a unique and quite 


charming souvenir of Scotland and its famous 
bard, as anyone who makes the effort to hear it 
will discover The 


clear. 


recording is intimate but 


—P.H.R, 
* 
BASQUES: Ardi 


Aurtxoa seaskan; 


SONGS OF THE 
(N. Almandoz); 
(G. de Olaizola); 


abesliya 
U metzuriza 
Itxasoa (J. Antonio de San 
Sebastian); Agur Jaunak (Olaizola); En toda la 
Quintana (F. Moreno Torroba), Madrigal (Jesus 
Guridi and J. Toda Sevilla Por 
Santiago el verde (Moreno Torroba and Aroza 
Sabado 
Artzai Txirula 
(Secundo Esnaola); La Virgen de la 
Guridi and 


Arozamena) ; 


mena); Etxe txuri (Tomas Garbizu); 
morena (Ruperto Iruarrizaga); 
Azuzena 
Maitea Choir 
Maria Teresa 


\rozamena); The 
San Sebastian; conducted by 


Usobiaga. Decca DL-9808, $4.98. 


ATHIS girls’ choir was founded in 1945 by Maria 
Teresa Hernandez Usobiaga, who bas been its only 
conductor. Though the young ladies make a 
specialty of the songs of the Basque Provinces, they 
are by no means restricted in their repertoire, but 
have achieved success with works of Pergolesi, 
Debussy and Mendelssohn. Not all of the songs on 
this program, indeed, are properly described as 
Basque; a few come from other parts of Spain. The 
choral arrangements are imaginative and effective, 
and the girls sing with a good deal of spirit. There 
is a strong hum throughout the otherwise excellent 
recording P.L.M. 
THE SONGS OF SPAIN: La Enamorada; Aquel 
Sombrero de Monte; Aldapeko; Ron, ron; Ea, 
la Nana; Jota Castellana; Bolero de Valldemosa; 
Cuando sali de Marbella; Ay que te 
Jurtxc txikia; Quisiera verte y no verte; Rossinyol; 
Alala; Consuelo Rubio 
(soprano) with orchestra conducted by F. Moreno 
Decca DL-9817, $4.98 


quierc; 
Fandango Castellano; 
lorroba. 


ATHOUGH each of these fourteen songs is said 
to have a folk melody, they have been arranged and 
elaborately orchestrated for Miss Rubio by Fed 
erico Moreno Torroba, who conducts the recording; 
taken together they make, in effect, a large-scale 
song cycle. The sentiments they express are 
typically Spanish, but varied, ranging from religious 
Especially attractive 
to this listener are the sacred Ron, ron, the little 


moods to love and yearning. 


cradle song, Ea, la Nana and the charming Rus 
sinyol, whose melody has long been familiar in 
various arrangements (notably as sung by Victoria 
de los Angeles with guitar on RCA Victor LM-63) 
Consuelo Rubio, described as ‘‘one of the most 
important sopranos Spain has given to the world 
of music,”’ bas a clear, sensuous and ample voice; 
plainly she sings the songs with affection. The 
re ordingfis very good, though there is a persistent 
P.L.M. 


hum. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F minor, 
Ip. 36; 
lucted by Charles Munch 
1953, $3.98. 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra con 
RCA Victor LM 


ATHIS is not, overall, more than an average per 
formance. Its finale, however, is absolutely a 


knockout; no recording has wound up to a wallop 
of such impact since Koussevitzky’s, way back 


when. Perhaps that is grounds enough to warrant 


May, 1956 





approbation, all other factors being constant, and 


especially since “‘objective’’ Tchaikovsky is just 
now coming into vogue--I trust not for long 


Superb sound. 1s 


POPS SPOTLIGHT 


ATIME OUT this month for a look at those recent 
issues that are neither “‘pop"’ nor “‘folk’’ but some 
where in between, as a consequence of which they 
are usually passed over by all in favor of the more 
easily classifiable. 

St. Patrick's Day being a fresh memory as this 
is written, I will speak first of ‘‘Feiss Eireann” or, 
as they are called in English, the Irish Festival 
Singers. Last year Angel introduced this group to 
us in a notable recording (65016). Now we have 
Vol. 2 (65025), featuring patriotic ballads and a 
group each of songs by Stanford (A Soft Day, 
Father O'Flynn etc.) Thomas Moore (The Last Rose 
of Summer and The Harp that Once, of course, along 
with the less familiar The Meeting of the Waters), and 
Sir Hamilton Harty (Sea Wrack, The Wake Feast, 
and Lane ‘o Thrushes). There are also some inter 
spersed harp solos by Sheila Larchet. Seraphically 
pure singing. 

From nearby Scotland, the same label brings us a 
sampling from the repertory of the Scots Guards 
(35271), whose regimental band and massed pipers 
were the hit of the American concert circuit last 
season. No one who heard this superb aggregation 

and millions did, thanks to the perspicacity of 
impresario Sol Hurok—will need the 
urging to acquire this disc. 


slightest 
Others are warmly 
commended to it. The auditory experience lacks a 
little something of the impact that one gets in 
observing the Guardsmen in the flesh, but very 
little. And the recorded sound, fortunately, is 
quite hi in fi. 

Moving west, there is an interesting Period 
recital of Russian songs (SPL-725) by Olga Souline 
These are supposed to be current hits in the Soviet 
Union, but they sound rather more like night club 
favorites; there is a folk element in all, stylized 
and sophisticated but pervading just the same. 
With a couple of exceptions (there are 21 altogether) 
none of them are of the type that you would expect 
a bobby-soxer to go for. 
did. 


Others well might. I 


Italy has inspired one peculiar but diverting item 
from Columbia (CL-773) entitled From the Bay of 
Naples; for unaccountable reasons the program 
includes the Triana from Albeniz’ Iberia, Janitzio 
by Revueltas, and a Lecuona trifle—these repre 
senting Spain, Mexico, and Cuba respectively, at 
Albeit 
incongruous, higbly listenable, and the musical 


least as to the nationality of the composers 


quality is somewhat better than you are apt to get 
in this kind of thing thanks to Efrem Kurtz, who 
Another Italian item, 
more Italian this time, is Escale a Rome (‘Voyage 
to Rome”) on London International WB-91064; 


conducts a bouse ensemble 


singers Manuel de Riva, Roberto Cardinali, and 
Bruna Urbani offer a total of eight perenn 
favorites from the popular literature, among them 
Nemica and Sotto le stelle, against a varied instru 
mental background that deserves more than its 
anonymity. 

Southward to Israel and a pair of outstanding 
releases: On Elektra 32 Theodore Bikel accom 
panies himself on the guitar in 13 songs—one of 
which, My Beloved, required him to make a secon 


sound track that is superimposed on the first 
Complete Hebrew-English texts are enclosed, as 
is usual and ever praiseworthy with Elektra issues 
\lso of extraordinary interest is the Angel dis« 
65018) on which Sharona Aron sings 15 favorites, 
including the aforementioned song (in a single 
track version) under the title of My Love Is Mine. 
Both artists use the Hebrew transliteration, Dodi 
Li. The Angel back liner gives translations, but 
no Hebrew texts. Either of these issues is beyond 
criticism, although some musicologist specializing 
in Hebrew song might find something to cavil at 
In my ignorance, I was entranced. 


In the Israeli department I might mention the 
charming Period disc (RL-1906) entitled Freilach 
in Hi-Fi on which Murray Lehrer and his ensemble 
offer 10 Jewish wedding dances, with clarinetist 
Dave Tarras prominently featured. These tra 
ditional numbers are played the world over in 
much the same way, so that there is nothing espec 
ially national about this recording. I include it in 
this round-up for want of a better place to do so, 
and lest it be overlooked by anyone of Jewish 
extraction who wants to evoke the happiest tay 
of his life 


Far-off Polynesia figures in the new Decca issue, 
Rendezvous in Tahiti (DL-8189), being a program 
of local favorites recorded on the spot by Eddie 
Lund and his Tahitians. Those who read James 
Michener’s Return to Paradise will remember this 
singular American expatriate who writes operas 
hymns, and popular songs in his adopted Tahitian 
tongue. All of the items herewith fall into the 
last category, and all are cheerful and tuneful plugs 
fo the most cheerful and most tuneful of the South 
Sea isles. 

Moving into our own longitudes, there is a 
delightful concert by Aldemaro Romero and his 
orchestra on RCA Victor LPM-1203 called Vene 
zuelan Fiesta. That's just what it is, with high 
spirits predominating the whole infectious program. 
Nobody who ever spent an evening in Caracas will 
be able to hear this without shedding a nostalgic 
tear. The recording was cut in a New York studio, 
but it manages to sound pretty much like the native 
product to this old Carib hand. 

Which reminds me that I can vouch also for the 
authenticity of the same label's LPM-1169, on 
which the so-called ‘‘Mighty Zebra’ and the La 
Motta Brothers Virgin Isle Hotel Orchestra col 
laborate in a rip-snortin’ calypso recital. However, 
I cannot in conscience recommend this disc for 


family listening One number, Scandal in St 


Thomas, is so dirty that I am amazed it was allowed 


J.A.S 


to get by. Collectors please note. 
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“HE LOVES THAT ENDING OF THE ‘1812’? 


o 





Incredible? Hardly. The emperor is listening to WESTMINSTER’S 
1812 Overture (W-LAB 7043. with Rimsky-Korsakoff's Russian 


Easter) where “Natural Balance” re-creates every dynamic in- 


flection. from muffled drum to rearing cannonade, with such 
musical perception that even Napoleon could love it! For 


“NATURAL BALANCE" IS ELECTRONICS...PLUS 


Whisper or thunder, sound can be reproduced by electronics 
alone. It needs musicianship to re-create music, for which the 
sound is but a medium. And that is the secret of “Natural 
Balance”: musicianship married to electronics to beget not 
mere reproduction of sounds. but re-creation of musical intent 
and values. “Natural Balance” permits WESTMINSTER to at- 
tempt. so often, the recording “impossible”...and to achieve 
it! “Natural Balance” makes WESTMINSTER the record audio 
manufacturers themselves play to demonstrate their electronic 
equipment. 


WESTMINSTER 


HAS “NATURAL BALANCE" 


NATURAL 


Cotmindster, 
FOR THE WHISPER. hi eee H |-F | etconos 


John M. Conly in April The Atlantic 


“Corelli: Concerti Grossi. Op. 6. No. 8, “Christmas.” and No. 11 (Argeo 
Quadri conducting the English Baroque Orchestra: Westminster W-LAB 
7015: 12”). Most of Westminster's laboratory-standard super-fi series has 





been devoted to loud music: It is a real joy to hear a chamber orchestra 
get the same treatment, and the illusion of actual presence is quite 
startling. Corelli's two lovely concertos are played with fitting charm.” 


NOTE: All 12 of the concerti grossi (Corelli's Op. 6) also available in WN 3301 (3 records) or on singles 
SWN 18038, 18039, 18010 











